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HARRY WEIR. 

Some years ago there lived in Edinburgh a man named 
Harry Weir, a dyer to his trade, and an honest hard- 
working man as ever breathed, but who, being tor- 
mented for many years with a worthless wife, at last 
lost heart in his business, began to drink a little, and 
accordingly declined rapidly in his circumstances. 
Harry was originally a man of some mettle, and had 
invented some particular shade of blue, which was 
called the Weir blue, being the next in shade to Ma- 
zarine blue ; so that he might, with something like a 
colour of truth, be said to rank very near in great- 
ness to one of the most famous ministers whom France 
or the world ever saw. Harry was a good deal puffed 
up, we believe, about the Weir blue; but the grand 
cause of his declension was the wretched woman to 
whom it wes his misfortune to be united. This base 
creature had originally been a woman of sober habits, 
though without any strength of mind to bear her up 
against temptations ; and having, from a love of gos- 
sipping with idle and dissipated housewives in the 
neighbourhood, contracted a habit of éasting spirituous 
liquors, and finally of drinking outright, she soon 
proved completely unworthy of her husband's confi- 
dence ; would appropriate the money received in his 
absence to gratify her depraved appetite; and even, 
ut last, when all other means failed her, pledge away 
the furniture of her house, in order to purchase the 
means of indulgence. Harry tried for a time, on ac- 
count of his children, to keep up a stout heart against 
this evil; but all would not do. If a man finds his 
home rendered a waste, and his substance perverted 
to the worst ends, by one who is properly designed to 
comfort and assist him through life, it is hardly to be 
wondered at, that he flies from the one, and neglects 
the improvement of the other, and that finally he be- 
comes almost as bad, through pure despair, as his 
unworthy partner. Such was Harry’s case. His 
neat shop in one of the second-rate streets in time 
grew dim and paltry. He was seldom to be found in 
it himself. If a customer called, he would perhaps 
find a woman in astate of speechless intoxication behind 
the counter. The unfortunate dyer would himself be 
seen occasionally, towards evening, in a condition 
hardly any better. The proper consequences followed. 
Harry Weir became a bankrupt. 

When such a calamity as this happens through un- 
avoidable circumstances, the unfortunate individual 
often receives such consolation from his wife—is so 
edified and spirited up by the nervous resolutions 
which she forms on the occasion, and which only a 
woman can form—that he is enabled to retrieve the 
accident, and in time place himself on almost as good 
a footing with the world as ever. But alas for the 
men who stand in the circumstances of Harry Weir ! 
To them no star of hope sends forth its reassuring 
ray: the very motive to renewed exertions is taken 
away, in the consideration that, if we failed before 
with every advantage in our favour, how can we be 
successful now, when all circumstances are against 
us. Harry, however, did make an effort. The wants 
of an infant family form in themselves a motive—one 
that would operate in the very jaws of despair. He 
struck his colours in the somewhat flaunting shop 
which he had had in the New Town, and in the course 
of a week or two raised a small pennon of the Weir 
blue over «a humble tabernacle in the Candlemaker 
Row. Though not inclined to suicide, he said, in a 
witty shop-bill which he published, that he was re- 
solved to dye at all hazards. ‘ Do or die,” was some 
people’s motto; but. for his part, he was determined 
to ao and dye. All was here made face that would be 
face. The window was filled with persuasive pla- 
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cards and specimens of silk of various hues; and 
though Mrs Weir was little better than ever, Harry 
himself showed a manful and sober front to the world, 
absolutely denying himself all kinds of liquor for a 
whole week. A little business did come in; but the 
poor dyer had neither patience nor capital to hold 
out till a complete resuscitation should take place. 
His wife soon became worse than before. He again 
lost heart. The shop once more grew dusky and 
shabby. The resolutions expressed in his whimsical 
shop-bill began to be strangely at variance with the 
appearance of the window in which it was exhibited ; 
till a considerate spider, with a tenderness which the 
human race would do well to imitate, saw the ridi- 
cule to which it was exposed, and drew a veil over 
that which he could not remove. Harry dragged on 
to the next term, when a strange revolution took 
place in his circumstances. Being unable to pay his 
rent, his landlord had arrested his furniture, and he 
was next day to be turned adrift, without a stick or 
a rag wherewith to recommence the world. He had 
that day drawn eighteen-pence for dyeing a lady’s 
scarf. Of this he gave a shilling to his eldest daughter 
to buy provisions for her brothers and sisters; with 
the remainder he went forth to purchase an hour of 
oblivion—for he was now arrived at that stage of 
misery when, if a little momentary relief can be at 
all gained, the future excites nocare. At his return, 
he was informed that a fire had taken place in his 
humble dwelling, from which his children had been 
saved with great difficulty—but they only. Every 
thing else—the furniture, the counter and shelves, 
the pennon of Weir blue, the shop-bill and the hu- 
mane cobweb—had been burnt. One life had been 
lost: it was needless to inquire how or why; but the 
grand source of Harry’s miseries was shut for ever. 
The fire, with its lamentable circumstances, occa- 
sioned some sensation in the city, and a benevolent 
gentleman, conceiving it to be a fit occasion for his 
interposition, commenced a subscription in behalf of 
the unfortunate sufferers, by which a few pounds were 
raised. This sum was in reality so much gain to 
Harry, for, as his furniture had ceased to be his own, 
he could not be said to have lost any thing by the fire. 
Coming upon him at a moment when he seemed ut- 
terly destisi.+ cof resources, and accompanied as it was 
by the sensatior of relief, which was certainly the 
most prominent, though not the only feeling produced 
by the death of his unhappy spouse, it re-erected the 
man into something like his former self, and promised, 
for a time, to-be the means of redeeming his fortunes. 
He took a shop in one of the streets leading out of 
town, where he had some vacant ground for his busi- 
ness, and whére, if population was scant, rents and 
public burdens were moderate. Here Harry established 
his little family under the charge of his daughter al- 
ready alluded to, a girl of about fourteen, and prudent 
beyond her years. Of furniture he had very little ; 
but it was enough in the meantime. He was more 
anxious to lay out his little capital upon the materials 
of his trade, more particularly as he had resolved not 
to confine himself to dyeing, but to attempt the busi- 
ness of a scourer also, which he knew to be more pro- 
fitable. In no long time he had furbished up the ap- 
parition of a shop—an airy, gauzy, spectral-looking 
place, with a few empty shelves within, a flashy 
shambling sign on the front, and a tall pole and cross 
beam over all. His shop-bill now went beyond all 
precedent in puffing. Itrepresented him as a dyer in 


general, and restorer of gentlemen's apparel. “ Some 
, people pretend,” said he, “to renovate gentlemen's 
‘apparel; but they only wash it. I really do renovate 
| it. A coat may have sunk into what appears the eter- 


nal sleep [it should have been nap] of death ; but once 
let me get it subjected to my patent electric process, 
and it is restored instantly to its pristine state. It 
awakes to a new life. And home it comes to the 
owner, as fair and glossy as ever. Hats, in the same 
manner, I can, for one-and-sixpence each, bring back 
to all their wonted woolliness and lustre: in fact, the 
buying of new hats, after this, is in a great measure 
precluded—for I can make the old ones quite as good 
for a trifle. Waistcoats—the patent fluid creates a 
new soul under the ribs of waistcoats.” And so foith. 
It would have been all very well if the world would 
only have believed it. But, unfortunately, Weir's 
pretensions only excited suspicion. Gentlemen and 
ladies saw, within a shop of the most ghastly and in- 
substantial appearance, a man of whose nose the point 
alone would have dyed the multitudinous sea incar- 
nadine. Which of the two bills to believe, that was 
the question. The evidence for the latter was cer- 
tainly not the weakest. They therefore feared, that, 
instead of restoring their clothes, he would keep them 
to himself. That he would scour, was the only part 
of his professions to which they could attach the least 
likelihood. Besides, poor Weir presented’in his own 
person that argument against his pretensions, which 
has so often been brought to bear upon fortune-tellers. 
If he was so expert in reviving clothes, why appear so 
deplorably out at the elbows himself? Why not, on 
the principle of sharity beginning at home, try the 
first experiment of his electric liquid upon that jacket, 
for-instance, which appeared to have seen so much 
service upon his own back ? It was evident from this 
ratiocination, that no man who pretends to renovate 
gentlemen’s apparel should wear a single shabby 
stitch himself. He ought to be constantly gleaming 
under the splendours of a new suit. 

These circumstances operated so strongly against 
Weir, that he obtained very little business—not nearly 
enough to render him any profit. A few printed gowns 
and greased coats came in from the neighbours; but 
he totally failed to attract any employment from ‘the 
neighbouring city. This small quantity of business 
was worse perhaps than none at all, for it was executed 
at a greater expense than it would bear, and left him 
in the meantime a loser. Every practicable effort was 
made, every expedient tried, in order to obtain more 
custom. He was himself as sober and steady as he 
had ever been in his life, and was inspired with a sin- 
cere and earnest desire of doing what he could for the 
support of his family. But that which a little capital 
might have enabled him to do, was denied to his pre. 
sent pennilessness and want of credit. He could not 
keep himself and those depending upon him in life, 
till the period of remunerating labour should arrive. 
For whole afternoons would he be seen at his door, 
brushing long slips of damp silk and cloth, and appa- 
rently in a great bustle, though he in reality was do- 
ing nothing—all being intended merely to impress 
passengers with the idea that he was a thriving and 
active person, who would do their work, if they chose 
to give it to him, in double quick time. He hai, 
moreover, taken the expedient of planting himself 
nearer to the city than several other persons in his 
line on the same street, so as to have the chance of 
intercepting some business that might have otherwise 
gone to those who were not so much in need of it. 
Sometimes « blundering maid-servant or apprentice 
boy, who had been dispatched with a bundle of clothes 
to be scoured by one of those individuals, whom the pro. 
prietor was in the habit of regularly employing, would 
stumble into Weir's ever open door, on the supposition 
that this was the place to which the bundle was des- 
tined ; a mistake which Weir was not bound, as he 
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said, to correct. No such blunderer ever required to 
ask any questions as to whether this was the right 
place. “ Come away, my bonnie lassie,” Harry would 
say; “ what is it you have brought me to-day ? How 
are they all up the way? Laythe bundle down here, 
and I’ll open it. Do you want the towel back again 
with you ?” And so on he went, in a torrent of plau- 
sible talk, to oceupy the mind of the bearer of the bun- 
dle, and induce the supposition that all was right; 
which he generally succeeded in doing. Yet all these 
ingenious artifices did not suffice to establish that full 
and constant flow of custom which was necessary to 
enable the poor dyer to keep his head above water. 
One long dull sunny afternoon in the month of 
September, when nothing seemed to be abroad but 
the sun, and the pennon of Weir blue flaunted lazily 
in the air—when nothing was heard but the buzz of 
a wasp from the neighbouring grocer’s, which occa- 
sionally took a jig against the window-pane, and all 
mankind seemed to have deserted the surface of the 
earth—Harry sat in deep cogitation within his humble 
shop, not a penny in his pocket, not an ounce of food 
m the house for the children’s evening meal, and no 
more likelihood of a customer coming in, even by 
mistake, than there was of the sky showering copper 
money at his door. He had sat thus for an hour in 
silent abstraction, revolving all kinds of plans for ob- 
taining a livelihood, when his eye happened to catch 
the title of a paragraph in a fragment of an old news- 
paper which lay upon his counter. The paragraph 
was headed “Old Clothes,” and gave an account of 
the vast system which was carried on in London by 


the Jews for the exportation of that article of mer- ; 


chandise to Germany. Thousands upon thousands 
tf coats, vests, and other things not to be mentioned, 
regularly shipped off every year for Hamburg! Hun- 
dreds of persons, both in this country and in that, 
making a livelihood by collecting and distributing the 
article! A handsome surtout, perhaps, after adorning 
the person of a London exquisite, seen afterwards 
walking the streets of Weimar upon a German stu- 
dent, and ultimately concluding its existence as a 
acarecrow on the plains of Hungary! Harry paused 
. moment to think, and then starting with galvanic 
energy from his stool, exclaimed, “I have it—it will 
do!” The exultation of Bentham, on forming the 
mighty idea of the greatest happiness principle, did 
not exceed in enthusiasm of joyfuiness the exclamation 
4 Harry Weir. Reader, that was the moment of the 
conception of one of the most important mercantile 
systems which now attract your observation on the 
highways of this world. Harry had formed the reso- 
lution to become a dealer in old clothes upon a plan 
and scale hitherto not dreamt of in his native country. 
“Why,” thought he to himself, “‘ the Edinburgh 
gentry have old clothes to sell also. There are, more- 
over, many people amongst us who are disposed to 
yuy such goods ; but, for want of a system of collect- 
ing, like that carried on in London by the Jews, most 
of the cast clothes of gentlemen with us are left to 
waste their sweetness on the desert air, if not to perish 
ry moths, for want of the said contact with the atmo- 
sphere. What is wanted, is a medium of communica- 
tion, by which the article may get from the hands of 
those whe wish to sell, to those who wish to buy. 
That it shall now be my duty to supply. Impudence, 
be thou my friend to a small extent, and Harry Weir 
is once more a man.” 
Equipping himself next day in his best remaining 
attire, as much renovated as possible, he proceeded to 
me of the best streets in the neighbouring city, where, 
m any gentleman passing him (for he walked slowly), 
he, without turning his head, or appearing to accost 
the said individual, breathed into his ear the insi- 
nuating words, ‘ Any old clothes, sir?” Gently as 
this sentence was pronounced, it operated upon the 
most of minds like a spell. It awakened all at once 
the idea that here was a new branch discovered in 
the widely ramified system of social conveniency— 
here was a plan for putting to use many articles 
which had hitherto been condemned to waste. It 
was not long, therefore, before Weir had made ap- 
pointments with several individuals to cal] at their 
residences at a certain hour, and make purchase of 
their cast wardrobes. How to provide himself with 
tunds was now the most pressing consideration. No 
other expedient was open to him but that of pawning 
a particular article of furniture, of some little value, 
whieh he had not yet parted with. Armed with some- 
where about twenty shillings, obtained in this man- 
ner, he proceeded to one of the gentlemen's houses as 
appointed. Here, however, the quantity of clothes 
was so much beyond his present capital in value, 
that he was obliged to make some excuse for putting 
f the close of the bargain. He proceeded to two or 
shree others, where he had to do the same thing, but, 
t length, finding one where his money was sufticient, 
he made what he thought an advantageous purchase, 
ind, immediately proceeding to one of the marts for 
tue sale of cast apparel, realised 50 per cent. by trans- 
terring it to one of the most respectable dealers. He 
had now thirty shillings, which of course enabled him 
w close his bargain with one of the gentlemen who 
had things to that amount. This second purchase 
he disposed of to another dealer upon equally advan- 
tageous terms, and thus was able to make a third and 
still larger purehase. So he went on, till he had 
beught all the lots which he had been invited to see: 
after which, he betook himself once more to the street 
fur new appointments. For 2 time, his trade pros- 


pered amazingly. Almost every body had a pack of 
old clothes to dispose of; and such as did not awake 
to the system at his first whisper, had thought of it 
before the next, and were prepared to enter into his 
views. Harry was aware of the risk he ran of getting 
rivals, and he, therefore, sold his goods to as great a 
variety of dealers as possible. His trick was never- 
theless discovered at last, and immediately imitated 
by whole legions of poor devils like himself ; whereby 
gentlemen were so much pestered as they walked the 
streets, that they-soon grew quite sulky, and inacces- 
sible even to the most plausible and insinuating ad- 
dress; some proceeding so far as to knock down the 
whisperer, or hand him over to the police as a nui- 
sance. Harry, however, had by this time acquired 
what was to him a little fortune, and being snugly 
established in a shop in St Mary’s Wynd, with a con- 
siderable stock of goods, felt himself at liberty to de- 
spise the arts by which he had risen. He still re- 
tained the exclusive patronage of many of the gentle- 
men with whom he had first transacted business, and 
thus was able to keep up a constant supply of the ar- 
ticle in which he dealt ; while his neighbours or their 
emissaries had to endure all kinds of contumely on 
the streets, without getting nearly so good a share of 
the exuvie of mankind. Now also did his ingenuity 
as a renovator of apparel come into full play. He did 
not absolutely perform the iniracles specified in his 
former bill, but he executed his work at once in a 
cheaper and in a better manner than his fellow- 
brokers, and thus of course was able to realise better 
profits. He gave the black coats, and other garments 
which he purchased from gentlemen, such a gloss of 
freshness—such an appearance of newness, that his 
shop, and his little trying-on room up stairs, of a Sa- 
turday night, were more crowded than any other es- 
tablishment in the alley, by persons seeking for bar- 
gains of cheap and good-looking Sunday habiliments. 
In short, HarryWeéir had now got hold of a profitable 
trade; and, from being one of the poorest wretches on 
earth, was suddenly raised by one ingenious thought, 
promptly and cleverly acted upon, to a state of com- 
parative comfort. 


The utility of this story of humble life is of a com- 
pound nature. It is here shown, that an ill-disposed 
wife will bring the most ingenious and active trades- 
man to ruin; that relief from that pest will not always 
be sufficient to restore prosperity where it has long 
been wanting; but that, if the aggrieved party shall 
keep his energies from that besotting vice, to which, 
under such circumstances, he is liable, they may yet 
command some turn of fortune, which shall once more, 
to use a familiar phrase, set him upon his feet. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON ROMAN 
HISTORY. 
ROMAN GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A sxetcu of the history of the Roman republic and 
empire, as well as of the religious practices of the peo- 
ple, having been already given in the Journal, we 
proceed to describe some of the other characteristics 
of this remarkable nation. 

The greatness and power of the Ronan people were 
founded principally on their military capacity, by 
which they contrived to lay the whole known world 
under contribution, for every species of supply to their 
necessities and gratifications. These supplies being 
dispensed, either by the state or by great men, to their 
large bodies of retainers, it happened that the people 
generally had much time to spare from their ordinary 
duties to devote to the pursuit of idle amusement. 
From this cause, and perhaps from the desire of those 
in authority to keep the community from thinking 
deeply of their condition, there were instituted a va- 
riety of games, spectacles, and dramatic entertain- 
ments, to which all had free access, and which afforded 
constant pleasure to the spectators; as the games 
were likewise in some instances dedicated to reli- 
gious ceremonial, it was of course a mark of piety to 
attend them. At Rome, the great place of public 
resort for objects of this nature, was the Circus, an | 
open amphitheatre of an oval form, extending to the 
length of upwards of two thousand feet, and which 
measured in circumference fully an English mile. 


This vast open area was surrounded with rows of 
seats, rising one above another, the lower being of 
stone, and the higher of wood; and separate places 
were allotted for the different orders of the people. 
No fewer, it is said, than 250,000 persons could be 
accommodated in this manner; and there being dif- 
ferent entrances and outlets, no disturbance or con- 
fusion took place. The Circus was thus open to the | 
weather; but one of the emperors erected covered | 
awnings or roofs of fine cloth, which could be drawn 

in case of rain falling, or the sun shining intensely ; | 
and in case of the wind blowing so as to prevent | 
the coverings being spread, the spectators used broad- | 
brimmed hats, and sometimes a kind of umbrellas. | 
To show how far the gratification of the people was | 


SD 
consulted, there were in the amphitheatres secret 
tubes, from which the audience were besprinkled with 
perfumes—an excess of luxury which appears extraor- 
dinary in the present day. The area of the Circus was 
not altogether clear. In the middle, for almost the 
whole length of it, there was a brick wall, about 
twelve feet broad, and four feet high, called spina, 
round which the horses and chariots turned in their 
races. Pillars were also erected, answering the pur- 
poses of modern starting and winning posts. 

The chief of these public amusements was the racing 
of chariots and horses. The chariots were low two- 
wheeled vehicles, drawn by two horses abreast, the 
charioteer standing within a high front, holding the 
reins. A great deal of attention was paid to the 
matching of these charioteers. They were distributed 
into four parties or factions, distinguished by differ- 
ent coloured dresses or liveries ; and the partisanship 
of these factions often raised sanguinary disputes 
among the onlookers. In the time of Justinian, no 
fewer than 30,000 men are said to have lost their lives 
at Constantinople, in a tumult raised by contention 
among the partisans of the several liveries. In the 
present day, disputes of this origin are happily allayed 
among the attendants of horse races, by the practice 
of betting. It must have been a fearful sight to wit- 
ness the starting of a large body of chariots in the 
Circus. A signal being given by dropping a napkin 
or cloth, a chain was withdrawn, when they sprung 
forward, and whoever first ran seven times round the 
course was victor. This was called one match, for 
the matter was almost always determined at one heat; 
and usually there were twenty-five of these in one 
day. The name of the victor being proclaimed by the 
voice of a herald, he was crowned with palms, and 
received a prize in money of considerable value. The 
use of the palm-tree to form crowns of victory was 
borrowed from a practice of the Greeks; this tree 
being chosen for the purpuse because it rises against » 
weight placed on it; hence in modern times it is put 
for any token or prize of victory in honourable con- 
tention. 

The next description of these public exhibitions 
consisted of contests of agility and strength, of which 
there were five kinds: running, leaping, boxing, 
wrestling, and throwing the discus or quoit. The 
place where the wrestlers and others met to be trained 
in these exercises was called a Gymnasium, from whence 
is derived our word gymnastics. Dut none of these 
exhibitions were so brutalising in their nature, as one 
which consisted in the fighting of wild beasts with one 
another, or the fighting of beasts and men ; who were 
either forced to this by way of punishment, as the 
primitive Christians were, or fought voluntarily, either 
from a natural ferocity of disposition, or induced by 
hire. An incredible number of animals of various 
kinds were brought from all quarters, and kept for the 
entertainment of the people, at an immense expeuse. 
Pompey, in his secund consulship, exhibited at once 
five hundred lions, who were despatched in five days : 
also eighteen elephants. The emperor Augustus in- 
troduced the exhibition of  sea-fight, by digging 
a lake near the river Tiber. Those who fought on 
these occasions were usually captives or condemned 
malefactors, who contended against each other till one 
party was slain, unless saved by the clemeucy of the 
presiding emperor. 

It was a custom among the Romans to slaughter 
captives at the tombs of those slain in battle, to ap- 
pease, as they imagined, the spirits of the deceased. 
From this savage practice was introduced the custum 
of causing captives to fight against and kill each other 
publicly, for the gratification of the assembled multi- 
tude. The unhappy beings who thus fought in the 
Circus were called gladiators; from gladius, the 
Latin word fer a sword. The combats of gladiators 
took place chiefly on great occasions of rejoicing, 
when incredible numbers of men were destroyed in 
this manner. After the triumph of the emperor 
Trajan over the Dacian nation, spectacies were ex- 
hibited for 123 days, in which 11,000 animals of 
different kinds were killed, and 10,000 gladiators 
fought ; whence we may judge of other instances. To 
prepare the gladiators for such severe contests, they 
were regularly trained and exercised with wooden 
swords. Latterly, freemen became gladiators for hire, 


| and even men of noble birth, and, what is still more 


wonderful, women of quality, fought in the arena. 
Gladiators were distinguished by their armour and 
manner of fighting. Some wore a helmet, a shield, 
and a sword; and such used to be matched with others 
wearing nothing on their head, but bearing in their 
left hand a three-pointed lance, and in their right a 
net, with which they attempted to entangle their ad- 
versary, by casting it over his head, and suddenly 


| drawing it together, and then slaying him with thei: 
| trident. In fighting together, these gladiators werc 
| sometimes elevated on a temporary scaffold raised by 


secret springs out of the arena. The bloody encounters 
of these combatants were viewed with breathless anx- 
iety by the crowds of spectators; when they became 
much interested in the fate of any one who seemed in 
deserve to live, as a token they pressed down thei: 
thumbs; but when if to be slain, they turned up their 
thumbs, and ordered him to receive the thrust of the 
sword, which gladiators usually submitted to with 
amazing fortitude. Such was the appetite for this 
cruel exhibition, that the citizens of ancient Rome 
spent whole days in the Circus, feasting their eyes 
with the struggles and tortures of their tellow-crea- 
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tures. It is allowed by all writers that these repre- 
sentations tended greatly to brutalise the popuiace, 
and to render them cruel or blood-thirsty. As quite 
adverse to sound morals, they were prohibited by 
Constantine, the first Christian emperor; but were 
not entirely suppressed for some time afterwards, till 
the reign of Honorius. ; 

The games of the Circus were succeeded by dramatic 
entertainments or stage plays, these being first intro- 
duced at Rome, on account of a pestilence, to appease 
the Divine wrath, in the year 391: This idea of at- 
tending a theatrical entertainment to please the Crea- 
tor of the World, will indicate to our readers the 
debased condition of the understanding of the Ro- 
mans. The theatrical entertainments of the Roman 
people were of divers kinds, as dancing to music, 
pantomimes, comedies, and tragedies, though it was 
a considerable period before they came to perfection 
in these branches of the scenic art. The practice of 
wearing masks they copied from the Greek players. 
The Romans also had rope-dancers, who used to be 
introduced in the time of the play; also interludes 
or musical entertainments. The plays were often 
interrupted likewise by the people calling out for va- 
rious shows to be exhibited, as the representations of 
battles, triumphal processions, gladiators, and wild 
beasts. The noise which the people made on these 
occasions is compared by Horace to the raging of the 
sea; the actors were also loudly applauded or hissed, 
as they pleased or displeased the spectators, as in our 
modern theatres. The actors who were most approved 
received crowns, which, as at other games, were ge- 
nerally composed of leaves or flowers. The theatres 
at Rome could accommodate from 40,000 to 80,000 
persons, and were of the most magnificent construc- 
tion, and were latterly covered with roofs, like those 
in our own times. The internal arrangements of 
these theatres somewhat resembled those now acted 
upon; our terms orchestra, proscenium, &c., being 
immediately derived from the Roman phraseology. 
The benches, or seats of the spectators, also rose above 
one another, and were distributed to the different or- 
ders of society in the same manner as at. the am- 
phitheatre. The foremost rows next the stage were 
assigned to the senators and ambassadors of foreign 
states ; fourteen rows behind them to the knights or 
gentry, and the rest to the common ranks of the peo- 
ple. Certain officers usually attended at all public 
shows, to regulate the places of sitting, or points of 
etiquette, as in the case of our masters of ceremonies. 
We therefore learn that the arrangement of seats into 
three distinct divisions, analogous to our boxes, pit, 
and gallery, is as old as the institution of theatrical 
entertainment among the Romans. It appears that the 
Roman senate were occasionally far from countenancing 
public performances on the stage, which they found, 
even in the comparative infancy of the drama at this 
early period, were opposed to good morals ; and, to ob- 
viate the opposition of the supreme magistracy, the 
theatres were sometimes dedicated as temples to the 
gods. 


EMIGRATION. 
Tuts week we postpone our papers on the Western 
States of America, in order to lay before our readers 
che following extracts from the letters of a young lady, 
the daughter of a respectable individual who lately 
emigrated from the town of Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, 
to the state of New York, where he is now comfort- 
ably settled on a cleared estate. The information, it 
will be observed, is suitable only for capitalists, as, 
for instance, farmers in this country, who, for little 
more than the annual rent of a farm here, may pur- 
chase the freehold of one almost equally good in the 
settled portion of the Union. We pledge ourselves for 
the accuracy of the letters, a perusal of which we were 
favoured with :— 
** Albany, 24th July 1833. 

“* My Dear CaTHERINE—I expected to have had 
time to write to you before leaving New York, but 
found it impossible, from being so hurried ; so I will 
now try and tell you something of our voyage from 
Scotland, and proceedings since. We sailed from 
Greenock on the 29th of May, in a vessel for New 
York, where we landed on the 17th of July.—[{ Here 
the fair writer gives some particulars of the voyage, 
by no means interesting to our readers. |—When we 
came near New York, an American doctor came on 
board to examine into the health of the passengers ; 
and we had to ride quarantine only one day; but all 
the dirty clothes in the ship had to be washed before 
we were allowed to go on shore. The custom-house 
officers examined our luggage on the quarantine 
ground at Staten Island, about seven miles from New 
York: they were uncommonly civil, and drank ale 
and talked nonsense as well as any young men could 
have done in the country I had left. We might have 
smuggled any things we had thought of ; and [ almost 
wished I had brought some silk and merino dresses 
with me; for silk is as dear, and not near so good, 
and merino far dearer than at home. I have found 
that butcher-meat and vegetables are almost as dear 
as at home; but bread is cheap; butter and milk 
geod; and fruit almost for nothing. Whom do you 
thins I happened to meet in New York, but J—— 

——, that you have heard me speak of ? There is 


a great improvement on him, and he has made a 
good deal of money at his business of a baker. I 
went across the river with him to Hoboken, in a 
steam-boat, about fifteen minutes’ sail. It is a very 
beautiful place, but not well kept, every thing 
growing wild, without being trained. It was on a 
Sunday I went, and I am sure there were five thou- 
sand or six thousand people there. You would 
be astonished if you saw the American gentlemen ; 
they are the handsomest fellows in the world, and 
beat the Scots gentlemen hollow ; they are not only 
handsome, but smart and well dressed. In passing 
along Prince’s Street, in Edinburgh, you will meet 
many affected foppish puppies, who do not appear to 
have a grain of sense in their composition ; but here 
the young gentlemen have a smart intelligent look, 
and quite superior to the silly dandies in the old 
country. As for the American ladies, they look very 
well, but are not half so well dressed as our ladies, 
and you will not see one lady for twenty gentlemen. 
They have far finer stores here than we have: no 
shops that I ever saw were so splendid ; but the store- 
keepers are the sauciest set you can think of, and do 
not seem to care whether they serve you or not. The 
American servants are as ill every bit. The hotel 
we staid at has a good many servants, but no one 
would brush our shoes; if you want them cleaned, 
you must go to a place where there is a sign of a 
brush, and a negro will do it. 

My mother and the children went to Albany in one 
of the luggage-boats. My father and I got into one 
of the steamers : it was named the Ohio. The gran- 
deur of it you can have no idea of: it was one of the 
night-hoats, and every one had a bed to themselves. 
There were more than five hundred beds for gentle- 
men, all hung with scarlet damask moreen. The 
ladies’ cabin was splendid: the beds in it were of 
orange damask, beautiful Brussels carpets, fine dress- 
ing-glasses, and the rest of the furniture far richer 
than any thing I ever saw at home. The scenery on 
the banks of the Hudson river, and the country 
around, were all and more than Stuart described them : 
it is indeed the giorious Hudson. We are to leave 
Albany to-day, and go on to Buffalo, about three 
hundred miles farther up: it will take us four or five 
days: we have to go by the [Erie] canal. I can 
assure you I am heartily tired of travelling, although 
I think now nothing of two or three hundred miles.” 

** Brighton, Monroe County, State of New York, 
26th September 1833. 

“My Dear Miss S.—You will already have heard 
of our arrival in America; but I deferred writing to 
you till we were somewhat settled here. We staid 
only four days in New York, and went from thence 
to Albany in a steam-boat, which might well be called 
a floating palace: it was very commodious, and the 
fare for each passenger was three dollars. In pro; 
ceeding from Albany to Buifalo by the Erie canal, we 
stopped at Schenectady, a large town on the canal. 
Here we learned that our old minister, Mr F. ’ 
lived at Princetown, a place only ten miles distant. 
We got a gig, and went to see him. He was not in 
the house when we called, and was working at his 
farm. When we saw him, he was much stouter than 
formerly, and you never would have known him to 
be a minister from his appearance. He was well con- 
tented and happy, also his wife and family. He ad- 
vised my father not to go to the state of Ohio, as 
cholera was very bad there this summer ; but to stop 
beside him, look round the country, and settle in his 
neighbourhood. My father, however, did not like 
the land there; and so we got into the canal-boat to 
go on to Buffalo, and then proceed to Ohio, as we 
intended before we left Scotland. But the boat got 
leaky, and could not proceed farther than Rochester, 
where we also stopped, being heartily tired of travel- 
ling by canal-boats. You may have some idea how 
uncomfortable we were. so many of us, all our luggage, 
and a number of ¢ gers besides, in one of those 
wretched boats not so large as any of those that ply on 
the canal between Edinburgh and Glasgow. We 
rented a house in Rochester, which is a large, hand- 
some, and increasing place. ‘The Genessee river runs 
through the town, on which are situated many flour- 
mills and other establishments. The Erie canal crosses 
the river in the centre of the town, in a splendid aque- 
duct of red freestone. Rochester being sitnated on 
the canal, and only a few miles from Lake Ontario, 
and a ship navigation within two miles, its inhabi- 
tants are enabled to select a market either at New 
York, Quebec, or the borders of the great western 
lakes. Its other natural advantages for trade and 
manufactures make it as busy and stirring a place as 
any other of its size in North America. My father, 
on inspection, liked the country around, and was de- 
termined to go no farther west if he could find a farm 
to suit him; and I daresay he travelled forty miles 
round in every direction before he made his choice. 
I was often with him in these excursions, and I do 
think the Americans here are the most polite and 
obliging people in the world. There is a settlement 
of Scotch twenty miles from Rochester, and called 
Caledonia. I went to it with my father, and we 
called first on a Mr M‘ » a Highlandman. We 
told him we were lately from Scotland; coming 
from the ‘Land o’ Cakes’ seemed to have a talis- 
manic effect upon him. His horses, his gig, all were 
at our service in a moment. He introduced us to 
his neighbours, who were equaily kind and oblig- 
ing, and I was soun as» much at home in New Cale- 


donia as ever I was in the old one. I have since been 
there on a visit, and it was a continual round of visit 
ing among the neighbours, who were equally kind. 
There I heard a Gaelic sermon preached for the first 
time in my life. But I am forgetting to tell you ubout 
our own place. My father bought a farm about a week 
since, of one hundred and sixty acres, about three 
miles from Rochester. It is as pleasant a place as I 
have seen in America, and I am sure there is no place 
half so pretty in Scotland. Our house is beautifully 
situated ; and frum the windows of the second flat we 
have a view of the whole farm. The house contains 
a dining-room, drawing-room, and parlour, six bed- 
rooms, with garrets, kitchen, and pert sg &c., finished 
in the best style; every window has green Venetian 
shuts, even to the milk-house one; pretty flower-plots 
round the house, quinces and roses growing up to the 
windows ; a large garden in front, with an esplanade 
of vines running across the whole breadth of it. We 
have a handsome front door, with a flight of steps, and 
seats on each side of it. Eskbank [a place near Dal- 
keith] is not nearly so pretty. At the back of the 
house is the peach orchard, and it is a noble one; 
there grew in it the last year 250 bushels of peaches. 
About a hundred yards from the house, are the plum 
and apple orchard, of seven or eight acres in extent, 
where you literally wadeamong the fruit. You can have 
no idea of the vast quantity of plums and apples here ; 
if wecould be at the trouble to pull them, we would tind 
a market for them at Rochester, to gotoCanada., There 
are excellent barns, stables, and other outhouses, al! in 
good repair. There are about 106 acres of cleared land 
on the farm, the land being ploughed and ready when 
we bought it; and I now, from the window at which [ 
am sitting, see my father sowing his wheat, and my 
brother George carrying the seed to him. He will 
have in between thirty and forty acres this fall. The 
rest of the farm is in fine wood, beautiful oak and 
hickery, black-walnut, and butternut trees, some ot! 
them fifty feet without a branch. The wood land is as 
valuable and more so than cleared land, being so near 
Rochester, where so much wood is consumed ior want 
of coal in this part of the country. A fine stream of 
water runs through the farm, which drives a saw- 
mill—a very profitable concern, a share of which be- 
longed to another man, whom my father has bought 
out. He has now the farm and all about it, free and 
unencumbered. He paid thirty-four dollars (about 
L.7, 14s. sterling) an acre for it. It is reckoned au 
excellent bargain by all the neighbours round, as he 
had it one thousand dollars cheaper by paying down 
cash than he could have bought it for on credit, or 
one-half cash and mortgaging, which is a good deal 
practised here. Ready dollars tempt the Americans 
more than any thing, for ready money seems the 
greatest want among them. Every one appears anxious 
for property : a map‘biys a farm for 4000 dollars, but 
he will pay diy perhaps 1000, and pay an interest of 
eight or ten per cent. on the remainder. Dollars, doi- 
lars! is the incessant cry here. You will no doubt think 
thirty-four dollars a high price for an acre of land in 
America, and certainly it would be a dreadful price tor 
land in Canada er the western states ; but here, in the 
state of New York, it is very different. Here the coun- 
try is mostly well cultivated, and more populous than 
many parts of Great Britain, and the markets are good 
for every thing that can be raised, even to a cabbage. 
Vegetables, I think, are dearer than any thing, be- 
cause few people raise more than to serve themselves : 
we generally paid five and six cents (about 3d.) for a 
single cabbage in Rochester market; but victuals are 
generally a great deal cheaper than in Scotland. We 
reckon that a dollar will go as far here in buying 
things we ueed (clothing excepted), as a pound did at 
Dalkeith. The people hereabouts seem to grudge 
sugar more than any thing, and many take their tea 
and coffee without it. We have quite a new system 
of living here. We get up at five in the morning, 
breakfast at six, dine at twelve noon, and sup at sun- 
down, and then off to bed.’ We have, as yet, had 
most beautiful clear summer weather, but oppres- 
sively hot, and frequent showers, which keep every 
thing fresh and green. The showers do not last long, 
but are very heavy: there has just been one, with a 
good deal of thunder. The climate appears no way 
injurious: we have never heard a cough amongst us, 
nor a complaint, since we came here. You have no 
idea of the style of living here. Every petty farmer 
has his light waggon, or gig, with seats covered with 
buffalo skins, which looks very nice, and a pair of 
beautiful horses. The truth is, the people never think 
of walking: they get out a team, as they call it, and 
away they go, though perhaps they have not half a 
mile to ride. You will rarely meet any one walkin 
on a road; and the farmers all about seem to live as 
well as the nobility of Scotland. Such loads of vic- 
tuals they have !—a breakfast like a dinner you would 
have for a party, and a supper the same. They mostiy 
have tea at all their diets, most of them being tempe- 
rate. In this part of the country they do not cook 
any dinners on Sundays, as it interferes with their 
going to church. They take pride in raising every 
thing they need on their own farms. They make 
soap, candles, and cider; kill their own meat; take 
the wool, spin it, weave it, and dye it: in short, they 
do every thing. ‘The American women here are verv 
industrious; every one works; and no servants, but 
at extravagant wages. All the ladies go without 
caps, married ladies too, no matter how old they are: 
most of them have beautiful‘hair which they dress 
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twlerably well: no curls, all done up with combs ; the 
conrbs they have for their back hair are low ugly 
things: mine was a perfect wonder ; but I have broke 
it, and I will never get another any thing like it. We 
had to purchase a good deal of stoneware at Roches- 
ter, most of ours being broke, and all our crystal. 
We got erystal of English manufacture much cheaper 
than athome. * * * ® In looking back to the 
time since we left Scotland, it appears a mere nothing. 
It is scarcely four months since we left Dalkeith ; and 
here we are, all well and comfortably settled, and all 
well pleased with our new home.—I remain, my dear 
Miss S——, yours truly, IsaBELLA 


THE CAPITAL OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
Tue improvements effected within the Highland 
boundary in the space of the last sixty or eighty years,! 
are in few places more conspicuous than at Inverness, 
4 town sitnated near the east coast, at the distance of; 
156 miles north of Edinburgh, and about 550 from the 


British metropolis. Inverness is considered the capi- 
tal of the Highlands; and being the only town of any) 
consequence in a wide district of country, it has in re-| 
cent times risen into importance, opulence, and refine- 
ment. This pleasing town, which contains from ten) 
to twelve thousand inhabitants, occupies an exceed-! 
ingly advantageous and delightful situation in the low} 
eastern part of the country, chiefly upon the right or) 
south bank of the river Ness, near the place where 
that river falls into an arm of the German Ocean, 
ealled the Moray Frith. 

inverness is a town of remote antiquity ; its origin 
being lost amidst the fables of bards and local histu- 
rians. Not to go back farther than the eleventh cen- 
tury, it is related that Duncan, king of Scots, was 
murdered in the castle of Inverness, by Macbeth, in 
the year 1039. Shakspeare has followed the usual ac- 
counts of this transaction ; and the poet has done jus- 
tice to the agreeable situation of the castle in which 
the foul assassination is said to have occurred : 

** This castle hath a pleasam seat; the air 


Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.” 


This edifice, which in reality was the property and 
residence of the Thane of Lochaber, stood on an emi- 
nence to the east of the town, a spot well worthy of 
the above flattering eulogy Throughcut the lapse 
of the seven subsequent centuries, Tnverness figured | 
in Scottish history on divers occasions, besides being | 
made the scene of the quarrels and contiicts of High- 
land chiefs and their clans. During that time, an 
entire:y different castle, bearing the same name, had 
been erected close to the town. This, after the revo- 
lution, was converted into a government fort, and, as 
such, was taken by the Highland army of Prince 
Charles, in Febrnary 1746. Only the wall of an ex- 
terior rampart now remains, while the place where it 
stood is so smooth as to be used as a bowling-green. 
The site has lately been gifted by the proprietor, the 
Duke of Gordon, to the town, for the erection of a 
new court-house, jail, and bridewell. 

Inverness now consists of several well-constructed 
streets, and possesses a number of excellent public edi- 
tices, for educational, religious, and other purposes. 
The town is also well lighted with gas, and supplied 
with water by pipes. The schools of Inverness are 
reckoned among the best conducted in Scotland. The 
trade and shipping of the port have been extended 
by means of the Caledonian canal, the traffic on 
which terminates here on the east. Various steam- 
vessels now ply betwixt Glasgow and Inverness, by 
this channel, and in the summer months a steam- 
vessel arrives and departs weekly, in communication 
with Leith and Edinburgh. In a former article in 
the Journal, we mentioned that there are several 
annual fairs held here, the chief of which is a great 
sheep and wool market. At this fair nearly the whole 
fleeces and sheep of the north are generally sold or 
contracted for. The market is attended by the Dum- 
friesshire and other lowland sheep-dealers, and by 
woolstaplers from Yorkshire. The town possesses a 
variety of excellent shops, for the sale of all kinds of 
goods; it has also a good newsroom and circulating 
libraries; and at the book-shop of our respectable 
agent, Mr James Smith, the stranger will find a choice 
of the freshest and most popular literary productions 
from London and Edinburgh. ‘The taste for read- 
ing has greatly advanced in this quarter, and although 
Gaelic is still the vernacular tongue of a large pro- 
portion of the humbler classes, a desire of acquiring 
knowledge, throngh the medium of the press, pre- 
vails to an extent which is far from being equalled in 
towns of similar extent even in the highly-favonured 
regions in the southern part of the island. In the 
present day, the town and the district aronnod support 
two newspapers, to one of which, the Inverness ( on- 
rier, we acknowledge ourselves to have been indebted. 
Travellers passing through the town can now com. 
mand the best accommodation in the inns, and ne. 


thing is, indeed, wanting to render this one of the 


most agreeable aud comfortable towns in the country. 
Besides, it should be told that the society of the town 
and its envirous is esteemed among the most refined 
of any out of the metropolis. 

The revolution of manners seems to have overtaken 
Inverness more recently than the towns farther south 
along the coast. Many a joke has been uttered by 
Englishmen, at the expense of the Scottish character, 
for cleanliness; and there is no doubt that the ridi- 
cule was deserved, as far as referred to the state of 
manners in the early part of last century. It is men- 
tioned, that, about a century ago, the streets of In- 
verness were kept in the most uncleanly condition ; 
and the story is told of a stranger gentleman asking 
the provost one day why the thoroughfares were not 
cleaned, when the worthy functionary replied, “there 
will soon be a shower”—implying that the rain was 
the best and cheapest scavenger. It was not till the 
Union, in 1707, that the first regular post to Edin- 
burgh was established ; and it was not till 1755 that 
letters were carried any other way than by a man on 
foot. The first coach ever seen in or about the town 
was one brought by the Earl of Seaforth in 1715, 
when the country people, as ignorant of the uses and 
arrangements of such a vehicle as the remote Chinese, 
looked upon the driver as the most important person- 
age connected with it, and accordingly made him low 
obeisances in passing. We find that in the year 1740, 
the magistrates advertised for a saddler to settle in 
the burgh; and that it was so late as 1778 that the 
common-shaped cart was first used in the town, one 
of these vehicles being introduced by subscription. 
About the middle of the last century, the father of 
the late Bailie Young flourished in Inverness. He 
was a deacon of the weavers, and remarkable for his 
early adoption of new fashions. He was the first 
burgher who changed the blue bonnet of the olden 
times for a hat, which piece of dress had formerly been 
confined to lairds and clergymen. This novelty ex- 
cited the ridicule of his fellow-citizens to an intoler- 
able degree ; they were perpetually teasing him with 
their congratulations upon such a splendid accession 
to the dignity of his personal appearance; his con- 
stant reply to their observations was, “ Well, after 
all, I am but a mortal man.” It is a common tradi- 
tion at Inverness, that, about eighty years since, a 
shilling could have bought a leg of mutton, a neck of 
veal, and a gallon of good ale. Except in one house, 
there was not a room in the town without a bed—a 
usage, however, still quite common in Scottish pro- 
vincial towns. Provost Phineas Macpherson, a late 
dignitary, whose fine old Highland manners might 
have ornamented a court, used to say, that in those 
days he lived with great hospitality and plenty, sport- 
ing claret at his table, and yet never spent more than 
Seventy pounds sterling a-year. The vice of intem- 
perate drinking is understood to have been carried to 
a great height in Inverness in these not very distant 
times. In the work usually called Burt’s Letters, 
the writer gives a minute and animated account of 
the hospitality of the house of Culloden, in the days 
of the President's elder brother ; telling, among other 
things, that the servants would on no account per- 
mit a guest to walk to his bed, considering that an 
insult to the laird; every man had to sit till he be- 
came insensible, and then they brought spokes and 
carried him off, as in a sedan. Modernised and im- 
proved as we find the manners and appearance of the 
people of Inverness, a southern stranger, on visiting 
the town, would still have the feeling of being trans- 
planted into a population quite different, in aspect 
and language, from any thing to which he has hi- 
therto been accustomed. ‘The women of the lower 
ranks walk the streets, and even to church, the wives 
without bonnets, and the maidens without caps ; while 
the extreme simplicity of the rest of their attire is 
quite consistent with this strange and primeval fa- 
shion. The men of the same condition, at least the 

easantry, wear garments of the coarsest material, as 
nomespun blue short coats, stockings of the species 
called in Scotland rig-and-fur, and small blue bon- 
nets; some have plaids, but all of their garments dis- 
play more or less of the Celtic fashion. Few of the 
neighbouring peasantry, when addressed, are found 
to speak any thing but Erse. In point of language, 
the people of Inverness, laying the lower orders out 
of the question, may almost be said to transcend those 
of all other Scottish towns, the capital not excepted. 
The common solution of this mystery, is, that they 
received a correct English pronunciation from the 
soldiers of Oliver Cromwell; but it seems rather at- 
tributable to the simple circumstance, that the people 
here do not learn English in their infancy through 
the medium of broad Scotch, but make a direct tran- 
sition from Gaelic into pure English. In proportion 
as the colloquial English used in Scotland comes into 
use in the town, the tone of speaking will be found to 
be proportionably lowered in quality. 

The want of some place of recreation in the open 
air was long felt in Inverness, but this cannot be said 
to be now the case. ‘I'wo long narrow islands in the 
Ness, above the town, have been planted and beauti- 
fied in a variety of ways, so as to make them a most 
delightful place of promenading in fine weather. 
The environs of Inverness, enriched by the fresh 
green foliage of these small islands, are perhaps not 
excelled in Scotland. The situation of the town, near 
the south shore of an arm of the sea, somewhat re- 
sembles that of Edinburgh; but here the views are of 
a finer description. Every thing is done for Inverness 


that can be effected by wood and by cultivation, the 
characters of which have herz a richness, a variety, 
and a freedom, which the traveller will miss around 
Edinburgh. The mountain scenes are finer, more 
varivus, and more near. Each outlet is different 
from the other, and each is beautiful; whether we 
enter the valley of the Ness, or skirt the shores of 
the firth, while a short and commodious ferry wafts 
us to the lovely country opposite, rick with woods, 
and country seats, and cultivation. 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 
To those who do not enjoy any portion of the surface 
of the earth as their own, the utility to them, of its 
being possessed by others, is not apt to be an obvious 
idea. Yet reflecting minds have long settled, that, 
even for a few to possess the property of the earth, is 
advantageous to all. We extract avery clear abstract 
of the philosophical views entertained on this subject, 
from Mr Wade's History of the Middle and Working 
Classes, a manual which we cannot too warmly re- 
commend to the notice of those for whom it is de- 
signed. The general circulation of this work—the 
composition, we understand, of one who was himself 
at no remote period an operative—would, we are per- 
suaded, be of the greatest service, not to any class in 
particular, but to the general interests of the country. 

“In the cultivation of the earth, two modes may be 
adopted ; either it may be cultivated in common or 
individually ; the disadvantage of the former is, that 
it makes no distinction between the weak and strong, 
the idle and industrious; for superior exertion and 
ability there is no superior reward. Under this sys- 
tem, the world would not be reclaimed—men will 
not willingly labour for others ; to stim late exertion, 
rewards must in some degrée be proportioned to de- 
serts. Appropriation, therefore, or the right of every 
one to enjoy the produce of his industry, became ne- 
cessary to the effective cultivation of the earth; each 
man, having a portion of land allotted to him, in 
which he vested his labour, became entitled to its pro. 
duce. This was probably the foundation of property 
in the soil. By its introduction, no man’s natural 
rights can be said to have been extinguished or en. 
croached upon; the earth before lay common to all, 
but unprofitable to all—by appropriation it has been 
made valuable to all. Farther than this it does not 
appear necessary to inquire into the origin of the 
rights of property; their obvious utility must have 
forced themseives on every people on first emerging 
from the barbarous state. 

A state of society, in which there is equality of 
possessions, in which each man tills his own land, 
and raises the food and clothing necessary to his 
wants, appears at first sight very fascinating. It fa- 
vours that feeling of independence so dear to the 
human heart. But if we reflect on the tendency ot 
such a mode of social or rather anti-social existence, 
we shall find it pregnant with misery. 

In the first place, the mere labour of society would 
be greatly augmented. As each person’s means 
would not exceed his current necessities, they would 
not exceed the amount essential to the maintenance 
of himself and family, the idea of capitalists is pre- 
cluded, and, consequently, no expedient for saving 
labour by machinery or otherwise, could be employed. 
All would be engaged in spade husbandry or other 
manual occupation. Such a disadvantageous mode 
of exertion would obviously be very unproductive ; it 
would yield none of the luxuries, and barely the com- 
forts, of life; people would hardly be better off than 
the cottar peasantry of Ireland, or the pauper colo- 
nists of Holland ; and the whole of suciey would be 
literally brought under the primitive curse inflicted on 
our first parents. If the physical wants were supplied 
with so much difficulty, the mental ones would be to- 
tally neglected. As each would be fully occupied in 
providing sustenance, there would be no spare time 
to any for intellectual pursuits. If science, philo- 
sophy, and the arts, had existed, they would speedily 
fall into disuse and oblivion. Ignorance and barbarism 
would overspread the land. Men would become un- 
acquainted with themselves and with the natural phe- 
nomena by which they are surrounded. Their past 
history and future destiny would be alike shut from 
view; they would move, as it were, in darkness—the 
victims of suspicion, of mutual mistrust and supersti- 
tious fears—a prey to all those calamities which are 
known to be inseparable from savage life when divested 
of the illusions of the imagination. 

From such a state of universal toil and dreariness 
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one naturally turns to the more cheerful appearance 
which actual society presents, and one of whose 
chief advantages is derived from the circumstance, 
that certain classes are exempt from at least the ne- 
cessity of bodily labour. Now, this advantage could 
not be possessed without a certain degree of inequality 
in men’s fortunes; in other words, the existence of 
a proprietary class. Property is not a free gift of 
nature; the value even of landed property is chiefly 
# product of labour; it is almost entirely capital, or 
the produce of anterior,industry. But if this capital 
or property did not exist, there would be no fund in 
reserve to maintain a class of persons occupied in 
what have been very inaccurately termed unproduc- 
tive employments: all would be engaged in procuring 
fuod or raiment, and none could exclusively devote 
themselves to the pursuits of literature, scierce, and 
legislation. 

Besides augmenting the produce of the earth, and 
creating a surplus beyond the wants of the producers, 
the rights of property have other advantages; they 
preserve it to maturity. ‘We may judge,’ says Dr 
Paley, ‘what would be the effects of a community of 
right to the productions of the earth, from the trifling 
specimens we see of it at present. A cherry-tree in a 
hedgerow, nuts in a wood, the grass of an unstinted 
pasture, are seldom of much advantage to any body, 
because people do not wait for the proper season of 
reaping them. Corn, if any were sown, would never 
ripen; lambs and calves would never grow up to 
sheep and cows, because the first person that met 
them would reflect, that he had better take them as 
they are, than leave them to another.’ 

Property also prevents contests. War and waste, 
tumult and confusion, must be unavoidable and eter- 
nal where there is not enough for all, and where there 
are no rules to adjust the division. 

Further, it improves the conveniency of living by 
facilitating the ‘division of employments. Without 
property this would be impossible, for there could be 
no exchanges of commodities ; in a community of 
goods, every thing would belong to every body; no 
one would have any production which he could call 
his own, and which he would be entitled to exchange 
for the production of another man. We should thus 
be deprived of one of the chief advantages of civilised 
life. When a man is from necessity his own tailor, 
tent-maker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, and fisher- 
man, it is not probable that he will be expert at any 
of his callings. Hence the rude habitations, furni- 
ture, clothing, and implements of savages, and the 
tedious length of time all their operations require. 

Upon these several accounts, we may venture, with 
few exceptions, to pronounce, that even the poorest 
and worst provided, in countries where property, and 
the consequences of property prevail, are in a better 
situation with respect to food, raiment, houses, and 
what are called the necessaries of life, than any one 
ia places where most things remain in common. 

Against the institution of property, it is urged that 
it is the source of competition among mankind. This, 
on reflection, will be found a recommendation. Pro- 
perty is mostly the reward of ability, sobriety, and 
perseverance. Without its stimulating agency, we 
should have little eminence, social, moral, or intel- 
lectual. ‘The innate tendency of man is to repose, 
not tv persevering exertion ; and if superior applica- 
tion, superior enterprise, or superior endowments, 
were not rewarded, few would sedulously devote them- 
selves to trade, agriculture, manufactures, and the 
useful arts. In pursuit of these, an honourable—not 
a greedy, short-sighted, and fraudulent—spirit of com- 
petition is salutary, by stimulating invention and ri- 
valry, which tend to general cheapness, excellence, 
and accommodation. 

For competition, Mr Owen would substitute co- 
operation. But do not the several classes of society 
already co-operate in the most advantageous manner 
for the common benefit of the community ? One class 
is occupied in rural industry, another in manufactures 
and commerce, another in science and letters. Each 
is rewarded, not always perhaps, but mostly, in pro- 
een to desert; but the claims of merit would not 

e recognised under Mr Owen’s system; the indo- 
lent would reap the rewards of the industrious, the 
vicious of the more deserving. ‘This is more like 
corporation than co-operation, the principle of the old 
monastic institutions and commercial monopolies — 
associations of whose stagnating, debasing, and inju- 
rious tendency, the world has already had sufficient 
experience. 

Rousseau, the Abbé Mably, Godwin and Paine, 
have objected to the institution of property, the par- 
tiality of its advantages. ‘They allow that it is advan- 
tageous to those who possess property, but contend 
that it is disadvantageous to those who have none. 
‘It has tended,’ says Paine, ‘to make one part of 
society more affluent, and the other part more wretched 
than would have been the lot of either in a natural 
state.” The radical difference between the civilised 
and natural state is, that, in the latter, all are poor— 
all are in a state of discomfort, insecurity, and priva- 
tion, and none are rich. But even in this state there 


is not exact equality of condition; all are not equally 
strong, dexterous, and persevering in fishing, hunt- 
ing, and hut-building; and these inequalities of en- 
dowments produce inequalities in the rewards of their 
exertions. In the civil or natural state, no two indi- 
viduals are exactly alike, either in mental or physical 
qualities ; they differ in their habits as in their sta- 
ture, complexion, and strength; and supposing an 
equality of possessions was at any time forcibly esta- 
blished, it could not possibly continue for a day or 
hardly an hour—some would be more wasteful than 
others, some more industrious and inventive. There 
may doubtless be institutions which tend to aggravate 
the inequalities inseparable from human nature ; 
these institutions may have risen from the predomi- 
nance of proprietary influence in legislation ; but such 
abuses are wholly unconnected with the utility of the 
right of property, and the progress of society must 
necessarily tend to alleviate them; the right of pro- 
perty of itself isan unmixed and universal benefit. 
Without its protection, the rich would become poor, 
and the poor he unable to become rich, and all 
would sink to the same bottomless abyss of misery 
and barbarism. It gives no exclusive advantage— 
it only gives general security ; it does not take from 
one to give to another, it only says to all—lasour, 
and I shall take care that none shail be permitted to 
rob you of the produce of your exertions, ‘it is the 
security of property,’ says Bentham, ‘ that has over- 
come the natural aversion of man from labour, that 
has given him tke empire of the earth, that has given 
him a fixed and permanent residence, that has im- 
planted in his breast the love of his country and of 
posterity. To enjoy immediately—to enjoy without 
labour, is the natural inclination of everyman. This 
inclination must be restrained ; for its obvious ten- 
dency is to arm all those who have nothing against 
those who have something. The law which restrains 
this inclination, and which secures to every indivi- 
dual the quiet enjoyment of the fruits of his industry, 
is the most splendid achievement of legislative wis- 
dom—the noblest triumph of which humanity has to 
boast.’ ”* 


CHARITABLENESS. 

None of the principles which ordinarily actuate the 
human character is so amiable or so beneficial, whether 
applied individually or generally, as that which is 
distinguished in the sacred writings by the name of 
Cuarity. In this single word may be comprehended 
the whole sum and substance of a code of morals: all 
that the Grecian philosophers, in their various schools 
of ethics, taught to their pupils, or bequeathed to 
posterity, falls short in point of excellence of what is 
implied by this singularly comprehensive and expres- 
sive phrase. The sentiment indicated by charity, 
and which is eminently adapted for the regulation of 
social life, is exceedingly amiable in its character, 
for it produces that exalted disposition in our in- 
tercourse with each other which leads us on all oc- 
casions, and at all times, to put the most favourable 
construction on particular actions, or on the general 
conduct of our neighbours. And it is the want of 
this urbane and beneficent virtue which produces 
the greater part of that mischievous animadversion so 
commonly indulged in when speaking of the fortunes 
or misfortunes of the rest of our fellow-creatures. 

To be charitable, in the true acceptation of the 
word, is to think no evil—to utter no vicious splene- 
tic remarks—to have always in remembrance that 
human nature is composed of many contradictory 
qualities—that those who do behave with impropriety 
have perhaps been labouring under a variety of tempta- 
tions, from which we ourselves were happily exempted 
—and that even the greatest criminals have often 
about them many points allied to virtue or goodness, 
of which others in the respectable walks of life are 
possibly in some degree destitute. We believe there 
is absolutely none who will not own that charity, in 
the sense we have put upon it, is not of all sentiments 
the most excellent, and the most worthy of cultiva- 
tion; yet—and we speak without asperity—how few 
do we find that are willing to allow it full effect upon 
their words and actions! There is hardly an indivi- 
dual in the whole circle of society, and certainly not 
a single family, who does not occasionally smart under 
uncharitable suppositions of evil—who does not com- 
plain of the impertinent misconstructions of their 
neighbours, yet, curiously enough, who does not, most 
likely, abstain from indulging in the very same spe- 
cies of uncharitableness about which they are heard to 
utter such loud lamentations when itis directed against 
themselves. The truth is, that uncharitableness in a 
great measure proceeds from a want of thought, or, 
correctly speaking, from the want of moral discipline. 
Out of the mere lack of something else to speak about, 
people, when they meet together, sometimes let loose 
a variety of observations on the apparently improper 


conduct of others, without at all remembering that 


they are not perfectly acquainted with all the remote 
causes and proximate circumstances which produced 
that description of conduct, however obvious it may 
appear to have been. In the same manner, for want 
of calm reflection and investigation, people are apt 
to treasure up in their minds a bad opinion of others, 
for some imaginary impropriety ; whereas, if they were 
toreflect soundly, and make a rigid inquiry into motives 
and governing circumstances, they would perhaps 
find that those they were about to blame, or had al- 
ready uncharitably accused, were in point of fact free 
from all imputation of offence, and worthy of their 
deepest commiseration and respect. 

In order to avoid being chargeable with this great 
offence in morals, it is imperatively incumbent upon 
us to think no evil of our neighbours, and to put forth 
no sarcastic or invidious remarks upon their habits of 
life. It is an excellent, and certainly a safe maxim, 
worthy of being followed, “ to say nothing at all of a 
person, if we cannot say any good of him.” If we do 
not approve of his behaviour, and have it not in our 
power to bring him to a better sense of his duty, let us 
rather endeavour to banish him from our recollection, 
and leave him to work out his own punishment, than 
try to enlist others in the same opinion with ourselves. 
Let us, moreover, recollect, that every one has some 
peculiarity, the result of natural character or education 
—that we ourselves have faults, and have committed 
errors, which it would pain us exceedingly to hear 
were the subject of the slightest sarcasm, or of any 
thing like serious rebuke. Who among us can search 
the hearts of others, and there see the secret agonies 
endured for indiscretions long since committed, and 
since hourly repented of ? Who, by investigation the 
most searching, can discover the extraordinary conca- 
tenation of trivial events and temptations which often 
undermine the most exalted rectitude, and place those 
not originally or innately vicious at the bar of public 
opinion? No one, indeed, can do so. How much 
need, therefore, is there for the practice of charity on 
all occasions, under all circumstances, even the most 
liable to suspicion ! 


In applying the practice of charity to the every-day 
affairs of life, there is assuredly nobody but would less 
or more feel its beneficial influence ; and if carried to 
its proper limits, i is unquestionable that human so- 
ciety woyjd exhibit a perfection and degree of comfort 
pwhich at the present moment it by no means possesses. 
But, to produce any tendency to this pleasing result, 
it is essential that every one should endeavour to put 
the rule in practice. Each must begin to scrutinise 
his own wilb and conduct, and not only resolve not to 
think invidiously of his neighbours, but instante- 
neously carry his resolution into effect. If we hap- 
pen to see an acquaintance living in a style we do not 
approve of, let us first consider if he cannot well 
afford it, or is not necessitated to do so from some 
particular circumstance affecting his situation in life. 
If we hear of any one having committed a fault, let 
our first impression be that he will soon be sorry 
for it; and that to speak of it again to another would 
be attended by no beneficial effect. If we hear of 
any one differing materially from us in opinion 
upon any abstract subject, let us believe that he 
does so conscientiously, and not from mean or inte- 
rested motives. We tov frequently forget, in judg- 
ing of the opinions of others, that nothing is so delu- 
sive, nothing so dependent on chance circumstances, 
as that which constitutes opinion, which, on a little 
investigation, we find to have arisen from the locality 
of our birth or place of residence, the era in which we 
live, or the education we have received. Let us then, 
we say, be careful how we ridicule or pointedly con- 
demn ideas which are so formed, and, therefore, in all 
probability, conscientiously maintained. 

If such be the nature and tendency of charit- 
ableness, the question may possibly arise, whether any 
species of animadversion way be safely made on the 
conduct of the vicious. This difficulty, however, can 
be easily solved. The existence of a discreetly-formed 
public opinion is obviously a severe and proper check 
on the progress of error, and such is not to he con- 
demned ; for the dread of censure is, in its way, a mo- 
tive for virtue. But let us recollect, that, at the ut- 
most, we must only venture to censure when we have 
fuily satisfied ourselves as to the merits of a case, 
and when, on deliberate conviction, we think that so 
to express our opinions is in accordance with our 
duty to society. It is that idle clamant censorious- 


ness—that reckless disposition to view the conduct of 
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our neighbours in the worst possible light, without 
troubling ourselves to investigate into the truth of 
the report that we may have heard—that love of re- 
tailing and whispering stories, tending to wound the 
character and feelings of our fellow-creatures—that 
liability to feel aggrieved by observations which meant 
nothing to our hurt, which deserves reprobation, and 
which called forth those beautiful observations on 
the excellence of charity from the greatest moralist 
by whom this earth was ever adorned. 


MOORISH MANNERS. 

Sir ARTHUR DE CaPeLt Brooke, whose landing in 
Morocco we have already noticed, proceeds to describe 
the appearance of the Mvorish ladies, and manners of 
the country :—‘‘A singular custom is observable among 
both Moorish and Arab females—that of ornament- 
ing or tattooing the face between the eyes with clus- 
ters of bluish spots or other small devices, and which, 
being stained, become permanent. The chin is also 
spotted in a similar manner; and a narrow blue line 
extends from the point of it, and is continued down 
the throat. This kind of tattoving is intended to add 
« brilliancy to the countenance, and, indeed, it is by 
no means so disfiguring as might be supposed. In ad- 
dition to this, the eyelashes, eyebrows, and also the 
tips and extremities of the eyelids, are coloured black 
hy means of antimony, which certainly adds to the 
expression of the eves. Lastly, the soles, and some- 
titnes other parts of the feet as high as the ankles, the 
palms of the hands and the finger-nails, as well as 
those of the feet, are died of a yellowish-red with 
the leaves of a plant called henna. The back of 
the hand is also often coloured and ornamented in this 
way with different devices. On holidays, and at times 
of festivity and rejoicing, they paint their cheeks of a 
red-brick colour, frequently in the shape of a trian- 
gle, over which other devices appear in deep black, a 
uarrow red line being also drawn down the temples. 
Theeffect is singular, but not so unbecoming as would 
be imagined. The hair, which is sometimes plaited 
with flowers, is divided into two parts or tails, which 
being parted hang down over the neck and bosom. 

The costume of the Moorish females is rich and 
highly ornamented. The robe or kaftan of fine scar- 
ict or blue cloth is richly worked in front at the bo- 
som and down the skirts in gold. On great occasions 
two and three of these are worn, the inner une being 
of fine linen; and their embroidered edges being 
shown, give the appearance of under waistcvats richly 
worked. Around the waist is worn a broad s!k sash 
also worked in gold. The head-dress is formed by a 
black crape-scarf, which is tied round the head ; the 
ends, which are worked in gold, hanging down be- 
hind. Over this is a rich silk Fez handkerchief, 
tulded broad, so as to form a kind of high turban, 
coming to a point like a tiara, over which three or 
four parrow bracelets of pearls and precious stones 
encircle the forehead, and have a rich effect: the 
necklace is alsoof precious stones; not being suspended 
low, but worn tightly round the neck. Massive 
silver collars or armlets adorn the wrists, and a similar 
ornament is worn round the ankles. The ear-rings 
are usually of gold, the armlets likewise being some- 
times of the same metal. Dress slippers are made of 
blue or green or crimson velvet of the Fez manufac- 
ture, and embroidered in gold. The colour of the 
common slippers, which are of morocco leather, is 
red, yellow being that worn by the men. The dress 
of the lower orders, when within doors or on the ter- 
races, where I have frequently had opportunities of 
observing them, is usually a loose kind of linen shift 
with very wide sleeves girded round the waist, and 
loose linen drawers. 

The appearance of the Moorish women when in 
the streets is very singular and remarkable. They 
are then pathtoe! fi enveloped in a white hayk, which 
veing folded in a peculiar manner round the body, is 
turned over the head, and the folds being brought 
over the face, are held in one hand so as entirely to 
conceal every part, except the lefteye, to enable them 
to see their way. 

The hayk, which is an article of great manufacture 
in Morocco, is worn by both sexes, and is of different 
textures, the most expensive being as fine and trans- 
parent as gauze. The kind which is worn by the lower 
orders may be termed a sort of fine blanket; it is 
usually about four yards in length, and a yard and a 
half broad and is therefore capable of concealing every 
part of the person except the legs, which are bare and 
exposed.” 

The author thus describes the marriage ceremonial 
of the Moors :— 

“ Nothing appears more extraordinary to a Euro- 
pean on his first arrival in the country, or impresses 
him more forcibly with a conviction that he is among 
a barbarous race, than the marriage ceremonies. The 
Moor marries when corn is plentiful. This was now 
the case, the harvest having been most abundant ; and 
the number of weddings that were celebrated every 
night, according to the custom, kept the town ina 
state of continual rejoicing and uproar. A soon as it 
was dark, the narrow streets of Tangier were literally 
blocked up by moving crowds, whose steps were illu- 
minated by numberless lanterns, while their ears were 
regaled with irregular discharges of guns, relieved, if 


it cou!d so be called, by the barbarous notes of the 
Moorish instruments. 

To give, however, a more detailed account of this 
curious ceremony, which is divided into several acts : 
the first part of it that I had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing was the bearing of the present from the fu- 
ture bridegroom to the parents of his intended. The 
former walked at the head of a numerous procession, 
in the midst of which three black female slaves bore 
on their heads vessels containing cloth, muslin, and 
other stuffs, tied up in silk bands; an enormous dish 
of kouskous then followed; the rear being brought 
up by two horses and a mule laden with wheat and 
barley. 

Previous to the wedding, a procession is formed at 
night by the bridegroom, who is conducted by his 
friends, arm in arm, through the different parts of the 
town, accompanied by music and firing. ‘The con- 
cluding and most singular part of the whole ceremony 
is the bridal night. On this occasion the bridegroom, 
on leaving his own house, attired in his white sulham, 
or cloak, and with his sword girded before him, pro- 
ceeds on horseback towards the quarter where his in- 
tended resides ; he is accompanied by large bodies of 
his friends and connexions on foot, bearing lanterns 
in their hands, and is attended by two boys, who keep 
throwing handkerchiefs towards him, as if in the act 
of fanning him ; the pr ion being headed by a band 
of music, consisting of the Moorish tambour, or drum, 
and two or three hautboys, from which the most de- 
testable sounds proceed. The approach of the proces- 
sion is announced by loud discharges of guns ; and it 
having arrived at the house of th2 bride, it stays there 
until she is ready, the bridegroom remaining on horse- 
back, and the whole length of the street being thrunged 
by the accompanying crowds. 

The door of the house is now thrown open, and a 
kind of wooden cage, with a conical top, and not un- 
like a small pulpit, is brought out, containing the fair 
bird. This is hoisted on the back of a horse stationed 
ready to receive its precious burden, and led by a 
slave. This part of the operation is not accomplished 
frequently without some difficulty, on account of the 
weight of the cage, but more particularly of that of 
its fair inhabitant, who, according to the Moorish 
taste in this respect, not unfrequently weighs as mach 
as the animal who has the felicity of bearing her. 
Should the bridegroom have been married befure, the 
wedding is not near so brilliant, as he remains at home 
to receive his bride; and should the latter be a widow, 
she does not ride, but is conducted on foot by the 
women to the house of the bridegroom. 

The bride being on horseback, the whole proces- 
sion, which by this time has been very considerably 
swelled, proceeds at a slow pace through all parts of 
the town, winding along the numerous dark alleys 
and streets, which are scarcely wide enough to admit 
a person on horseback. The strangeness of the spec- 
tacle is such, that a Christian observing it for the first 
time would scarcely suppose that he beheld human 
beings. Fancy the procession in motion, and a con- 
course of tigures attired wholly in white, proceeding 
at nearly midnight perhaps, at a slow funereal pace ; 
in the rear numbers of men, armed with guns of an 
enormous length, deafen you with repeated irregular 
discharges of powder, firing at the feet and faces of the 
spectators, dancing at the same time, and making use 
of the most extravagant gestures. 

The music now advances, and your ears are greeted 
with sounds as diabolical as any savages ever made, 
which are produced by the instruments before men- 
tioned. A confused crowd of persons now approach, 
with lanterns in their hands, in the midst of which 
is seen the bridegroom on horseback, his face muffled 
up, and his sword now girded behind him, and fol- 
lowed by another horse bearing the strange machine 
already described. The rear of the cavalcade is 
brought up by several women, who accompany the 
bride to her new habitation, while an indiscriminate 
crowd of persons follow. The procession does not 
proceed direct to the house of the bridegroom ; if it 
did, the ceremony would be all over in a few minutes, 
and the effect lost; on. which account it is first con- 
ducted through all parts of the town, and from the 
slowness of the pace at which it proceeds, and the 
crowds that accompany it, it is frequently an hour or 
more before it reaches its final destination. 

On arriving at the house, a general halt is made, 
the bridegroom dismounts and enters his habitation, 
and the box which contains his better half is carried 
in at the same time ; the door is then shut, and thus 
terminates the ceremony. Large dishes of kouskous 
are afterwards brought out and distributed to the 
crowd, and the firing and rejoicing is often kept up a 
great part of the night. Among the poorer classes 
the whole affair lasts only two or three days, but is 
prolonged should the bridegroom be wealthy ; it being 
usual for him to invite his friends and acquaintance 
to an entertainment; and thus the rejoicings con- 
clude.” 

The ignorance and superstition which prevail among 
the Moors are of the most deplorable description, and 
of which the following instance is sufficiently illus- 
trative :—“ A Jewish woman at Tetuan being afflicted 
bya violent swelling behind her ear, imagined that it 
was caused by the agency of the devil, whom some 
one persuaded her she had offended unconsciously, by 
having thrown one night into the yard some hut ashes 
and water, which is considered by these poor weak 


people as a most marked affront to his satanic majesty. 
In order, therefore, to appease his devilship, and re- 
lieve herself at the same time from the pain she was 
suffering, which was occasioned by a severe cold, she. 
assisted by her friends, proceeded, in the first instance, 
to boil a quantity of kouskous (a kind of porridge), 
which they threw, at the same hour of night as when 
the offence had been given, and in the same part where 
the ashes had been thrown, leaving it to remain until 
morning. The swelling and pain, however, still con- 
tinued ; and imagining that the gentleman in black 
was determined not to be bribed so cheaply, she sent 
for a Moorish conjuror from Sus, who had a high re- 
putation for his magical skill. The man upon his ar- 
rival immediately proceeded to work, setting himself 
down, and making all the necessary inquiries—how 
she had been so unfortunate as to offend the worthy 
gentleman below, or, as the Moors style him and the 
rest of his family, ‘ the people beneath ;’ asking her, 
at the same time, whether she had been vexed from 
any cause, and had thrown down any thing on the 
floor with violence, or gone out in the dark withouta 
light, as in that case she might possibly have trampled 
upon some of his majesty’s subjects without being 
aware of it. To these interrogations the credulous 
woman replied, that she had only thrown the ashes 
into the yard as before stated, and that she had dream- 
ed one night that some one had fired a gun in her ears. 
The conjuror now had heard sufficient cause for the 
woman’s affliction: and having received his fees, 
which amounted to a pretty good sum, commenced 
operations by writing in Arabic some words on a pa- 
per which he afterwards dissolved in water. The next 
thing necessary was for the patient to swallow her own 
words, namely, the mysterious sentence thus dissulved, 
which he made the woman drink up. All this, how- 
ever, had no effect. The following day the learned 
doctor came to visit his patient, and found, I will not 
say to his surprise, that her complaint remained un- 
abated—in short that she was as bad as ever. Upon 
this he drew a circle on a white plate, in the centre of 
which he traced several mysterious signs with his pen, 
and after the ink had been allowed to dry, it was 
washed off the plate with cold water, and drank by 
the patient. The operator then tock his leave, with 
the assurance that this would not fail to cure her. 
The following day he again made his appearance ; 
and finding no alteration for the better, he gave her 
several perfumed seeds, muttering some incantations 
at the same time, and leaving with her a supply of the 
said seeds, charging her to perfume every part of the 
house with them after nightfall, and not to omit a 
hole or corner. 

Notwithstanding all his skill, his patient, as may 
be imagined, did not experience the relief she had so 
sanguinely anticipated ; and seeing this to be the case, 
she called in farther advice in the person of a Moorish 
woman, who, upon seeing her, pulled out a book, in 
which after reading for some time with great atten- 
tion, she informed her new patient that the volume 
had discovered to her that she had certainly offended 
‘ the underneath people,’ and that, in order to appease 
their anger, it was necessary that a second dish of 
the finest kouskous should be prepared with the 
greatest care, and thrown, not only about the yard, 
but about every part of the house, even to the street- 
dvor. The patient was enjoined, while she scattered 
the dish, to exclaim, ‘ This is what your friend pre- 
sents you with, so pray be quiet, good people, and 
forgive me if I have offended you.’ This ceremony 
was to be repeated for three successive nights; and if 
the desired effect was not produced, the house was to 
be sprinkled over with sweet oil at night, pardon 
being asked as before. Should this be of no avail, she 
was commanded to get all her friends and relations to 
spit into a glass—men, women, and children, which 
friendly contribution she was enjoined to drink off in 
a cup of coffee. All these ditferent prescriptions were 
implicitly followed by the poor credulous woman to no 
purpose. The second doctor had already, like the 
first, fleeced her out of a pretty good sum of money 
in the shape of fees, when a European Jew coming 
to reside in the same house, and hearing an account 
of the transaction, could not avoid pitying the poor 
woman, and reproached her and her friends with 
their folly and credulity, as well he might do. Upon 
this they begged him to see what could be done for 
her ; and having fortunately some slight knowledge 
of the healing art, he immediately applied a poultice, 
and in a short time the swelling began to ripen, and 
the pain greatly abated in consequence. In this state 
of affairs the first doctor, the conjuror—who had. 
however, proved himself to be no longer one—came to 
pay her a visit, to see if he could not still extract 
something more from the patient’s swelling where- 
withal to swell hisown pockets. The poor woman, in 
the joy of her heart at the relief she had experienced, 
and prompted at the same time by natural feelings of 
anger and mortification, told him to his face, that 
while all his art had been of no avail, the skill of a Euro- 
pean had nearly recovered her. This, as may be sup- 
posed, threw the Moorish doctor into a violent fury : 
and he told her that by his power he would make her 
worse than ever, and that, if the swelling ever broke, 
he would consent to be called a Jew with a black cap, 
which is the greatest abuse that can be offered to a 
Moor. This was said in presence of her kind friend 
the European Jew, who, attaching as much weight 
to his threats as they deserved, continued his atteu- 
tions. and in the end entirely recovered his patient. 
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DOMESTIC DUTIES. 

WE have more than once commended the propriety 
of wives attending to the various duties of their house- 
hold, for nothing can be more respectable in its way ; 
but in inculcating this principle, it is necessary to re- 
mind our female readers that it has its limitations, 
especially when applied to those in the higher circles 
of society. It ought to be remembered thatthe ex- 
treme of minute attention and of luxurious indulgence 
are equally improper, and ought to be avoided. On 
this subject, Mrs William Parkes, in her excellent 
work, entitled ‘‘ Domestic Duties, or Instructions to 
Young Married Ladies,”* makes the following useful 
observations :—“ We will turn from this lamentable 
picture [that of a dissipated and ruined lady of fashion], 
to inquire whether the opposite extreme of conduct 
ought not, also, to be avoided, by which I mean the 
abandonment of a woman to household concerns, and 
to the over-solicitous care of her children, involving 
her in an entire neglect of the duties connected with 
social life and good neighbourhood. 

I have in my recollection an instance which may, 
perhaps, exemplify the error in conduct of which I 
am speaking. Mrs C——, in whose neighbourhood 
I lived in my youth, considered herself as a pattern of 
wives and mothers, making it her boast that she com- 
bined the good housewifery of former times to the ma- 
ternal care and attention for which the present age of 
mothers is remarkable. Her husband was a man of 
property; but, if rendering him happy in his home, 
and respectable in the eyes uf his neighbours (as far 
as depends on a wife), should form some part of a 
good wife’s care, she certainly did not sustain the 
character. Considering the extent of her husband’s 
property, her economy approached to meanness. Her 
table was always so scantily provided, and such strict 
limitation of every article throughout her establish- 
ment was enforced, that poverty seemed an inmate, 
while comfort was banished from her house. For the 
glory of being accounted a thrifty manager, she sub- 
mitted, and obliged others to submit, to many priva- 
tions ; and often she was obliged to share the labours 
of her household, which she preferred to the expense 
of keeping a proper complement of servants. At no 
ae op. of the day, which was shared between house- 

old and nursery cares, could her husband promise 
himself her society, and, in the evenings, he generally 
found her wearied and fretted by the petty concerns 
of her life. For visiting or receiving company she 
constantly declared she had notime; and, indeed, she 
at length acquired a disrelish for any society which 
was not comprised within her narrow scene of action. 

A life of retirement soon renders us unfit and un- 
willing to mingle in general society. The exertion 
both of mind and body in which company engages us, 
we seldom think compensated by the degree of pleasure 
we receive from it, when from seclusion we have lost 
our relish for topics of general interest. Our thoughts 
and feelings are too much wrapped up in our own 
concerns, and we become devoid of that sympathy in 
the tastes, feelings, and concerns of others, which gives 
the chief interest to our intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures. Natural obstacles, a sea flowing, or moun- 
tains intervening between friends, are not more effec- 
tual barriers to the interchange of ideas and feelings, 
than the want of sympathy and common interest in 
each other's welfare. 

The unenvied husband of this good wife sought 
amusement any where but at home. He spent much 
of his time either in field sports or in the more dan- 
gerous pleasures of the turf and the gaming-table. 
His wife's contined view of her duties prevented her 
from anticipating this effect of her management, nor 
indeed did she ever imagine herself as in any way the 
author of her husband's failings. Her children, also, 
both mentally and physically, were sufferers. Her 
imagination, not allowed to range beyond her domestic 
circle, fed itself upon the supposed diseases of her 
children, which, I believe I may justly assert, were 
more often engendered in their constitutions, than 
averted by the measures and precautions which her 
over-solicitude prompted. Their tempers were in- 
jured by injudicious indulgence at one time, and by 
the fretfulness which her cares induced, and which 
she could not always restrain, even towards the ob- 
jects of those cares. Her servants, too, were not 
amongst the happiest of her family; her principle in 
regard to them being, that they ought to belong toa 
*much-enduring race,’ to work hard and fare hard. 

What effect this lady’s character might have had 
upon hervffspring, cannot now be known, as consump- 
tion rapidly terminated her life. It was the opinion 
of her physician that this disease had met with en- 
couragement from the restless anxiety of her mind, 
and the frequent over-exertion of her strength. Her 
ieath occasioned but little feeling in her neighbour- 
hood: few tears were shed, few regrets expressed, for 
one who had made no attempts to attach others to 
her, or to perform any of the kindly offices of good 
neighbourhood. Her equals lust no frieud when she 
expired, the poor no benefactress. 

There are many ladies who, though they do not 
carry their conduct to the extreme which I have just 
described, yet, in a degree, err in a similar manner, 
and suffer their minds to be too much engrossed with 
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similar cares. They build a wall around them, and 
confine within it their ideas, prospects, hopes, and ex- 
pectations, and can imagine no happiness nor good to 
spring beyond it. 

I hope I have exposed with sufficient force the dan- 
ger and inconveniences which arise from either of the 
extremes in conduct, which I have attempted to de- 
scribe. Instances still more lamentable might have 
been adduced, but as I trust they have generally been 
peculiar cases, connected with a strange perversity of 
disposition, their examples need not be instanced to 
those in whom no such depravity exists. If I have 
prepossessed you in favour of a middle course, I shall 
be contented. Society has various claims upon us, 
and these may in most cases be satisfied without any 
omission or neglect of higher demands upon our time 
and attention. Toeconomise time, to avoid frittering 
away any great portion of it on trifles, or with listless 
indifference to suffer it to pass away unemployed ; to 
perform strictly the duties of each day, so that no oc- 
casional pressure of employment may hurry you into 
a hasty and careless method of proceeding; these will 
be the best means of insuring you time for the demands 
which may be made upon you by society in general.” 


MASANIELLO,*® 

For a long time previous to the year 1647, the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily formed a dependency of the 
crown of Spain, and was generally governed by a 
viceroy deputed by the sovereign of that country. It 
was a kingdom of considerable natural wealth and 
resources, but had been completely exhausted by op- 
pressive taxes, imposed for the support of the Spanish 
wars against France. The people of the city of Naples, 
being light-hearted, and having few wants, bore up 
better under their burdens than might have been ex- 
pected ; but they were at length reduced to despair 
by an impost which was laid upon fruit and vegetables, 
which formed their chief and almost only food. The 
edict for this tax was issued on the 3d of January 1647, 
and during all the ensuing spring, the clamours of the 
people were incessant. Nor were there wanting some 
outrages, such as an uninstructed populace are apt to 
commit when they are violently dissatisfied with their 
government. The symptoms of discontent became at 
length so alarming, that the viceroy, the Duke of Ar- 
cos, considered it safe, at the risk of still farther in- 
creasing it, to forbid the annual procession in honour 
of St John the Baptist, on the 24th of June, test the 
concourse should lead to open insurrection. 

Among the populace at this time was a young fishér- 
man, who observed and shared deeply the general dis- 
content. His anger and resentment had been roused 
by the rough treatment which his wife had experienced 
from the tax-collectors, who, detecting her in the act 
of concealing a small bag of flour in order to evade the 
payment of the duty, had put herin prison. Her hus- 
band paid a tine in order to obtain her release, but 
swore vengeance upon the oppressors; and was not 
long in finding the opportunity of fulfilling his vow. 
This man’s name was Tommaso Aniello, or popularly 
Masaniello, for whom fate had destined such rapid 
change of condition as never mortal underwent within 
the same space of time. He was of middle stature 
and handsome countenance, with lively dark eyes, 
short curly hair, a frank and bold address, noted among 
his companions for smartness and activity, and about 


+} twenty-four years of age. He wore a fisherman’s blue 


jacket, with white linen trousers, a sailor’s red wool- 
len cap on his head, and was barelegged and bare- 
footed. 

Matters had arrived at this pass, and such prepara. 
tions were made by the populace for the celebration 
of one of their great festivals, that already they had 
organised themselves in bands for the procession, and 
were thus unconsciously prepared for attacking the 
government. In this state of affairs, a large con- 
course of peasants and gardeners from the surround- 
ing country came to market with a supply of fruits 
and vegetables; and these being rendered liable to 
the odious tax, the ferment came to a crisis. One of 
the aggrieved peasants took up one of his baskets of 
figs, and, throwing it down, scattered its contents 
about, at the same time exclaiming, ‘“* This belongs 
to me. I give it to you, my friends. Our tyrants 
shall have none of this at least.” ‘‘ Let them have 
some of it!” said Masaniello, who stood by his side, 
and, snatching up a bunch of figs, struck an officious 
tax-gatherer over the fuce with it. His example was 
instantly followed by his numerous companions. Ma- 
saniello then addressed them in bold and ready elo- 
quence, such as the occasion demanded —conjured 
them to stand by him, promising, in the most decided 
terms, redress for the grievances of which they had 
to complain. They then commenced acts of violence, 
broke down and destroyed the booths of the tax-col- 
lectors, burst into the houses of such as were conceived 
to have enriched themselves by farming the imposts, 
and spread alarm through the whole city. Their 
numbers had by this time increased to many thou- 


* We are indebted for the sub of the present sketch to an 
article in the Foreign Quarterly Review, for August 1829; a work 
which we cannot sufficiently prasse for its solid and useful pro- 
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sands, armed with weapons which they had taken 
from gunsmiths’ shops, and wherever they could find 
them. They compelled the Prince of Bisignano, a 
Neapolitan nobleman, to go with them and act as their 
chief ; but being shocked at their excesses, and alarmed 
for the consequences, he contrived to make his escape. 
They next proceeded to the viceroy’s palace, forced 
their way into his presence, despite of his guards, and 
peremptorily demanded the abolition not only of the 
new tax on fruits, but of all other imposts whatsoever 
—demands which, under the immediate influence of 
terror, the viceroy assented to. They then destroyed 
the most valuable effects in the palace; and the vice- 
roy with difficulty effected his escape from the tumult. 

The populace now, by unanimous consent, placed 
themselves under the command of Masaniello, who 
was installed Capo del Popolo, or ‘‘ Captain-General 
of the Most Faithful People of Naples ;” and such 
coadjutors and counsellors were added (chiefly of iow 
rank and infamous character), as appeared to him best 
qualified to assist him. He used little counsel, how- 
ever; and by his directions the prisons were broken 
open, and the captives set at liberty ; the few inhabi- 
tants who resisted were put to death ; and one house, 
where there chanced to be a quantity of gunpowder, 
was blown up—an accident which cost eighty-seveu 
persons their lives. 

The Duke of Arcos was taken absolutely unpro- 
vided for this dreadful outbreak. The few soldiers 
he had were scarcely suflicient to guard the citadel» 
of Naples; and a regiment of five hundred men was 
defeated and disarmed in an attempt to enter the city. 
Thus at bay, the duke endeavoured to open a nego- 
ciation with the insurgents by means of a nobleman ; 
but success had caused the multitude to rise in their 
demands. They required not only the abolition of all 
the imposts, but the restoration of all privileges be- 
stowed upon them by the Spanish monarchs, and in 
particular insisted on the exhibition of a charter io 
their favour written in letters of gold. The duke, in 
endeavouring to pacify them, showed another docu- 
ment, which he tried to palm upon them as the real 
charter which they sought. They became more ex- 
asperated than ever : they insulted the nobleman sent 
as mediator, and dragged him to prison ; and followed 
their course of burning and destroying the houses of 
all whom they regarded as enemies of the people. 

On the fourth day after the commencement of the 
revolt, and while the great mass of the insurgents were 
met in the public square, a conspiracy, formed to as- 
sassinate Masaniello, by means of a bribed body of 
banditti, was discovered. The appearance of so many 
mounted and armed robbers excited suspicion, and 
they were ordered to dismount and divide themselves. 
Instead of this order being obeyed, seven muskets 
were fired at the eaptain-general, so near that they 
burned hiseshirt, though not a ball touched him! 
‘Phe popyjace instantly discharged a volley of musketry 
on the troop of banditti, and killed thirty of them ; 
the rest fled into a neighbouring church, which, not- 
withstanding the respect usually paid in Catholic 
countries to such an asylum, proved no place of refuge. 
The gates were unhinged, the vaults resounded to the 
fire of musketry, while the people slew the wretches 
at the very altar, flooding the church pavement with 
gore. Masaniello, meantime, remained in the great 
square, surrounded by the heads of the slain banditti 
planted on pikes, exaggerating the dangers which he 
had encountered, and calling for vengeance on the 
aristocracy, who it was discovered were the origi- 
nators of the conspiracy. He particularly accused 
Don Joseph Caraffa as the chief instigator of the plot; 
and he falling into the hands of the people, was dragged 
before Masaniello, when a butcher struck off his head 
withacleaver. Thescene which ensued isindescribable. 
Horrid outcries rent the air; bleeding carcases were tied 
to horses’ tails, and, attended by fishermen and sailors, 
were dragged through thestreet ; children,covered with 
blood, ran behind, followed by women aud lazzaroni. 
carrying the royal banners, and firing muskets into 
the windows. In the market-place was a woodetr. 
scaffold hastily constructed, and enclosed by a circu- 
lar range of pikes, on which the insurgents fixed the 
heads of their victims, while their mangled bodies lay 
below, bound with ropes to the palisade. Masaniello 
ascends the scaffold, still dressed as a sailor, with 
sword in hand, his eyes staring, and foaming at the 
mouth. “ Bring the head of the traitor!” he ex- 
claims, and then insults the remains of Joseph Ca- 
raffa; he speaks to him in mockery, he touches his 
hair and ghastly lips, while the multitude raise the 
most ferocious acclamations. * In all quarters victims 
sare sought after ; even the old and helpless are not 
spared, and their bodies are dragged about; the 
squares are covered with carnage, the streets resound 
with cries of affright, the palaces are in flames. The 
churches, however, are open ; the altars are invested 
with the ornaments of the festivals for the dead ; 
and before the Most High, priests and prelates call 
for peace, bewail the victims, and pray for the guilty. 
In passing by the churches, the ruffian who has just 
committed murder, or the incendiary who still bran- 
dishes his flaming torch, uncovers his head, kneels 
for a moment, and each returns to his work of de- 
struction. 

On the fifth day, the accommodation proposed by the 
viceroy, though somewhat checked by the conspiracy, 
was still proceeding. Assisted by two persons, Ge- 
nuino and Arpaya, who had been formerly emploved 
in political business, Masaniello had a set of articles 
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drawn up, in which the taxes were abolished, all 
former privileges renewed and contirmed, and the 
actors in the late tumults, including himself and his 
counsellors by name, assured of pardon. These ar- 
ticles were read publicly in the church of our Lady 
of the Carmelites, after which the Cardinal Filoma- 
rino passed in procession to the Castello Nuovo, fol- 
luwed by the whole tide of the population, amid loud 
acclamations. On this occasion, Masaniello, at the 
cardinal’s suggestion, exchanged his mariner’s ha- 
bit, which he had rendered more awful than impe- 
rial robes of Tyrian purple, for a splendid suit of 
cloth of silver, and mounted on a tine charger, pro- 
ceeded to pay his respects to the viceroy, who re- 
ceived him with the utmost respect, and had an op- 
portunity to see the wonderful and alarming influence 
which this fisherman had attained over the populace. 
Vast numbers of the insurgents had crowded in after 
the procession, and filled the castle-yard. Alarmed 
at the length of Masaniello’s stay, they began to show 
symptoms of uneasiness. The Capo del Popolo was 
den with the cardinal and viceroy in the cabinet of 
the latter, when, stepping to the window, he silenced 
them by a word of his mouth and a signal of his hand. 
At another signal, all the bells of the city were tolled ; 
at athird, the deafening peal was silenced. He waved 
his hand, and the people shouted ; he placed his fin- 

er on his lips, and the roaring multitude became 
yushed as death. Finally, he commanded them to 
disperse to their homes, and the courtyard, as if by 
mugic, was evacuated in aninstant. The viceroy and 
his courtiers looked at each other with astonishment. 
It was no wonder that the viceroy felt it necessary to 
recognise the authority of captain-general of the peo- 
ple in a demagogue possessing such complete influence 
over his constituents. 

The events of the sixth day still proved that 
peace was far distant. Masaniello, — perhaps 
by apprehensions of the banditti, no longer received 
petitions and applications in the open market-place, 
but at a window of his own cottage, where he stood 
in his fisherman’s dress, with a loaded blundertuss in 
his hand, which put the suitors in some terror for the 
reply which they might possibly receive. The peti- 
tions which were presented to him, he himself being 
unable to read or write, were examined and answered 
by masked secretaries, who wrote the necessary reply, 
which the Capo del Popolo attested by a mark. His 
sentences, his executions, his burning and pillaging, 
still indicated his being thoroughly imbued by the 
implacable hatred to the aristocracy. The degree of 
power to which Masaniello had attained seems now 
to have begun to unsettle his reason. At a solemn 
religious ceremony he attended, he behaved in the 
most absurd manner, and was with difficulty pre- 
vented from stripping himself of his dress. His con- 
duct became hourly more fantastic, and the respect 
of the multitude began proportionably to diminish. 


; ~He one day suddenly rushed out to the streets half 


dressed, mounted his horse, and galloped off where 
caprice dictated—next rushed into a church to hear 
mass, after which he went and threw hinself in the 
sea, and then ordered supper. He also drank deeply 
of intoxicating wines, and in his inebriation com- 
mitted all kinds of extravagances. 

The people of every condition were now agitated by 
a desire to be rid of their captain-general, and a new 
conspiracy was formed against his authority, which 
was more successful than the preceding. Upon the 
16th of July, or the tenth and last day of his sin- 
gular career, Masaniello, escaping from his best 
triends (those who detained him in custody as a lu- 
natic), rushed into the church of del Carmine, the day 
being the festival of the Virgin patroness. The car- 
dina] Filomarino performed the service, and after its 
conclusion, Massniello, in a desponding mood, ha- 
rangued the peopie with a crucifix in his hand ; com- 
plained of being forsaken by them, mingling expres- 
sions which were of a pathetic description with such 
as were utterly irrational and ridiculous. He behaved 
with such indecorum of speech and gesture, that the 
priests were obliged to withdraw him from the pulpit 
by force. To the cardinal he next had recourse, ex- 
pressing his purpose to resign all his power to the 
viceroy. he prelate with difficulty prevailed on 
him to enter the adjoining cloister, and cease inter- 
rupting the prayers of the congregation. While the 
unfortunate man was yet in the cloister, the assassins, 
few in number, but foliowed by many others who fa- 
voured them, burst into his place of refuge, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Long live the king of Spain, and death to Ma- 
saniello!” ‘ Do you seek me, my people ?” answered 
Masaniello. “Here I am!” As he turned round, 
he received the fire of four arquebusses, which killed 
him on the spot, giving him but time to exclaim, 
“Oh ve ungrateful traitors!" So low was his popu- 
larity fallen, that the thousands, then assembled in 
the church of del Carmine, heard, without the least 
emotion, that Masaniello was slain. Thereafter his 
head was carried to the viceroy, and his body, after 
being dragged through the streets by a rabble of 
boys, among whom the nobility threw pieces of 
money, was at length tossed into the city ditches. 

But the flame which Masaniello had kindled was 
not extinguished by his death. Even in the morning 
which succeeded his exit, some of the striplings who 
had constituted the guard and lictors of their mur- 
dered captain-general, sought out his dishonoured 
remains, and carried them to the cathedral. The 
smangled corpse was arrayed in royal rebes, decorated 


with a crown and sceptre, and after being carried in | assemblies. Jemmy is himself long since dead and bu- 


funeral procession, fullowed by thousands of armed 
men, it was at length solemnly interred in the church, 
with many tears, prayers, and lamentations. 

Thus ended the short but eventful life of Masa- 
niello, who, in the course of ten days, rose from the 
most humble situation to an unrivalled height of des- 
potic authority; and after reigning like a monarch, 
was, by common consent, shot, and dragged through 
the city like a mad dog, yet finally buried like a 
prince, and almost worshipped as a saint. 

It should be added, as explanatory of the conduct 
of Masanieilo, that it does not appear, on the closest 
investigation, he ever contemplated the retention of 
supreme authority, or acted on any other plan or prin- 
ciple than the very obvions one of relieving his fellow- 
citizens from the pressure of their burdensome imposts. 


FAREWELL TO THE DEAD. 
[BY Mks HEMANS. | 

Come near !—ere yet the dust 
Soil the bright paleness of the settled brow, 
Look on your brother, and embrace him now, 

In still and solemn trust : 
Come near !—once more let kindred lips be pressed 
On his cold cheek ; then bear him to his rest. 


Look yet on this young face ! 
What, shall the beauty, from amongst us gone, 
Leave of its image, even where most it shone, 
Gladdening its hearth and race? 
Dim grows the semblance on man’s heart impressed— 
Come near! and bear the beautiful to rest. 
Ye weep, and it is well ; 
For tears befit earth's partings.— Yesterday 
Song was upon the lips of this pale clay, 
And sunshine seemed to dwell 
Where’er he moved—the welcome and the blessed— 
Now gaze ! and bear the silent unto rest. 


Look yet on him, whose eye 
Meets yours no more in sadness or in mirth! 
Was he not fair amidst the sons of earth, 
The beings born to die ? 
But not where death has power may love be blessed— 
Come near! and bear ye the beloved to rest. 


How may the mother's heart 
Dwell on her son, and dare to hope again ? 
The spring’s rich promise hath been given in vain, 
The lovely must depart ! 
Is he not gone, our brightest and our best ?— 
Come near! and bear the early-called to rest. 


Look on him! is he laid 
To slumber from the harvest or the chase ? 
Too still and sad the smile upon his face ; 
Yet that, even that, must fade ! 
Death holds not long unchanged his fairest guest— 
Come near! and bear the mortal to his rest. 


His voice of mirth hath ceased 
Amidst the vineyards! there is left no place 
For him whose dust receives your vain embrace, 
At the gay bridal feast! 
Earth must take earth to moulder on her breast— 
Come near! weep o’er him! bear him to his rest. 


Yet mourn ye not as they 
Whose spirit’s light is quenched '—for him the past 
Is sealed. He may not fall, he may not cast 
His birthright’s hope away ! 
All is not here of our beloved and blessed— 
Leave ye the sleeper with his God to rest. 


GRAVEDIGGERS. 

Tue gravediggers of Edinburgh, like those of most 
other places, till a recent date, were remarkable for 
their drunkenness, in addition to the other vices com- 
mon to their tribe. About thirty years ago, there 
was an obscure public-house at the head of the Cow- 
gate, in which the greater part of them used to meet 
every morning to enjoy themselves. It was said that 
they were accustomed to drink most unhallowed toasts 
—such as “ A hard frost”—“‘ A wet spring”—“ The 
east wind”—“ A green Yule,” &c. and converse upon 
the prospects of good employment held forth by the 
weather. On it being debated one morning whether 
they might sit a little longer, and have some more 
liquor, one of the corps is said to have voted in the 
affirmative, for a reason, which he expressed in the 
following words :—“ Hang it,”’ said he, “let us hae 
the other pot. The sky has been looking gay dour 
for this half hour past! we'll hae plenty o’ caulds and 
sair throats the morn.” 

One of the oldest Edinburgh gravediggers whom 
we happen to remember was a man of singular man- 
ners and habits, named Jemmy Alexander. Jemmy 
was a most ingenious wretch: could make wooden 
clocks, clasp broken china, or turn his hand to any 
kind of employment, including that of a porter, which 
happened to come in his way. One of his most pro- 
fitable businesses was that of a gravedigger in one of 
the burying-grounds of the city; and to make the 
most of this dreary profession, he enlivened his spare 
hours by making fiddles out of the bits of half-decayed 
coffins which he turned up in the course of his labours. 
Jemmy’s fiddles were considered tolerable instruments 
within the latitude of the Low Calton and Greenside, 
and he was never long in disposing of them when 
finished. One of the best he ever sold, he used to 
mentiun, was one he made out of a piece of the coffin 
of a celebrated Canongate bailie, and which afterwards 
enlivened with its strains some of the most fashionable 


ried, and possibly the shreds of his own coffin may be 
some day similarly exhumed for purposes equally ut 
variance with their former use. ; 

The most remarkable of this fraternity was Geor- 
die Girdwood, the ancient gravedigger of the Grey 
Friars’ churchyard. He was an uncommonly drunken- 
looking, withered, little old man, with sore eyes. It 
was said of him, by the common people of Edinburgh, 
that he had, in the course of his professional duties, 
turned over the churchyard seven times. He died 
at an advanced age, about sixteen years ago. Like 
Blair’s sexton, he had a great turn for wit; but, un- 
fortunately, his conversation smelt wofully of the shop, 
and that smell was not the most pleasing possible. A 
friend one day made up to him as he was digging a 
grave, and found him contemplating a skull, which 
he had just unearthed, and was holding in his hand. 
Knowing that Geordie was quite as well acquainted 
with the faces of the dead as the living population of the 
parish of Grey Friars, the intruder asked him, “ who 
that had been.” ‘“ Ah! man,” quoth Geordie ; 
“this was the great preacher, Dr » ane of the 
ministers of Edinburgh. He was weel kenn'd to be 
a queer minister in his day. He could drink glass 
for glass wi’ a large dinner party, till they were a’ 
aneath the table but himsel ; and he would then go 
into another room, call for the servants of the house, 
and give them a discourse, as weel as if he had never 
tasted a drap. Ah, he’s been lang dead and gane 
noo! Od, I believe, I’ve haen him sax times in my 
hands since I pat him first aneath the yirth! Deil 
care how mony mae times I may hae him to turn 
ower yet !” 

So much for the ancient fraternity of gravediggers 
—men whom we all need, but whom no one loves. 


DUCK-SHOOTING IN CANADA. 

The Camerons were the best hunters I ever knew 
in Canada. They were brothers, of Highland extract, 
hardy fellows, and extremely fearless: they would go 
out a-deee-hunting, and sometimes bring home fifteen 
in a couple of days. As for shooting ducks, they 
were unmatched, and filled the canoe with large fat 
fowls when nobody else could get a shot : they would 
go out on a morning and procure four or five dozen 
with ease. The black wood-duck is the best of all 


the wild-duck tribe; it is of a sooty colour, with a 
| dirty yellow speckled breast, and nearly as large as a 
| goose. They feed on the wild rice, which grows plen- 
| tifully in the small streams in the remote woods ; they 
are not met with in large flocks; many of them re- 
maining during summer, and are met with large 
broods following after them. One of the Camerons 
having observed a large flock of wild-geese on the 
lake of the Chaudiere, used every means in his power 
to have a shot at them, but could not: he crawled 
round the rushy banks from one point to another, 
but it would not do—still the flock kept aloof, and 
vexed him with their shyness. At length he took 
his canoe, and having cautiously got into it, al- 
lowed himself to drift out into the Big Bay to- 
wards his prey; and when he had got, as he con- 
sidered, within shot, he let fly, and, dreadful to 
relate, the canoe upset from the percussion of the 
musket, and launched the keen sportsman into the 
deep. This, however, did not concern him much ; 
instead of clinging to the canoe, or even catching a 
paddle, as many others would, he quietly swam ashore, 
without saying a word, with the guz in his hand, a 
distance nearly of a mile. His brothers on the bank 
did not seem at all alarmed: they got out on a point, 
and rode a tree to the canoe; that is, took a branch 
of some one or other that had tumbled down—these- 
are always in superabundance—sat on it as we would 
on a saddle, and paddled away in the water to the 
canoe, which having uprighted, they easily succeeded, 
with the aid of the branch, in embarking by the stern 

when away they hunted the wounded wild-geese 
and brought a good shot ashore, where, on arriving, 
they found their brother had prepared a fire, was 
drying his clothes, and broiling something to eat.— 
Mactaggart’s Canada. 


PRIDE EFFECTUALLY REBUKED. 

William Penn and Thomas Story, travelling to- 
gether in Virginia, being caught in a shower of rain, 
unceremoniously sheltered themselves from it in a to- 
bacco house ; the owner of which happening to be in, 
thus accosted them :—“ You have a great deal of im- 
pudence to trespass on my premises—you enter with- 
out leave. Do you know who I am?” To which was 
answered “No.” “ Why, then, I would have you to 
know that I am a justice of the peace.” Thomas 
Story replied, “‘ My friend here makes such things as 
thou art; he is the governor of Pennsylvania.” The 
would-be great man quickly abated his haughtiness.— 
Imperial Magazine. 
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